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Christened by its users 
WRITER.”’ 


Qa 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPE- 
None of its operators ever go back to the use of any other. 


‘¢The alignment of my machine is still perfect’’ is heard every day from 
the oldest operators of the Densmore. Many indisputable advantages 
and conveniences shown, and testimonials from great concerns given, in 
our free pamphlet. Our World’s Fair Exhibit may interest you. Not 
competing for medals we determined, instead, that machines from regu- 
lar stock only should be shown, enabling visitors to see how they are 
made, and why they are made so, what they can do, and how beautifully 
they can do it. DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York. 


COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW. 


Those whose names appear in this directory have been recommended as mem- 
bers of the bar in good standing and men of vim and ability. If found to be 


otherwise the fact will be made known at the end of the list. 


ALABAMA, 


Attalla, Etowah co., 8S. W. Johnson. 
Bridgeport, Jackson co,, Nelson Mac Reynolds. 
Birmingham, Jefferson co., Bush & Brown. 
Birmingham, Jefferson co., Ward & John. 
Calera, Shelley co., Henry L. Oliver. 

Clayton, Barbour co., A. H. Thomas. 
Columbia, Henry co., W. W. Sanders. 
Livingston, Sumpter co., Smith & Travis. 
Mobile, Mobile co., Guy C. Sibley. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe, Gila co., Peter T. Robertson. 

Tombstone, Cochise co., Wm. C. Staehle. 
ARKANSAS. 

Batesville, Independence co., Arthur Neill, 

Dewitt, Arkansas co., James A. Gibson. 

Fort Smith, Sebastian co., William M. Cravens. 

Hamburgh, Ashley co., Geo. W. Norman. 

Hot Springs, Garland co., J. D. Kimbell. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hanford, Tulare co., W. R. MeQuiddy. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles co., Lewis A. Groft 
& Lefroy. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles co., A. C. Broderson. 

Oakland, Alameda co., Fred V. Wood. 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino co., Theron B. 
Pierson. 

Susanville, Lassen co., Spencer & Raker. 


COLORADO. 
Aspen, Pitkin co., W. W. Cooley. 
Colorado Springs, El Paso co., Jas. E. McIntyre. 
Cortez, Montezuma co., Chauncey W. Black- 
mer. 
Denver, Arapahoe co., Wm. Knapp. 
Denver, James S. Kilton. 
Denver, T. H. Collins, 
Holyoke, Phillips co., W. D. Kelsey. 
Silver Cliff, Custer co., J. T. McNeeley. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Willou ~~. & Willoughby. 
Washington, Frank W. Hackett. 
Washington, Belva A. Lockwood. 


FLORIDA. 
Bartow, Polk co., J. W. Brady. 
Marianna, Jackson co., Wm. H. Milton, Jr. 
Milton, Santa Rosa co., C. J. Perrenot. 
GEORGIA. 
Butler, Taylor co., B. W. Brand. 
Brunswick, Glynn co., Brown & Willcoxon. 
Columbus, Muscogee co., -Thornton & Mc- 
Michael. 
Decatur, DeKalb co., W. W. Braswell. 
Dublin, Laurens co., Peyton L. Wade. 
Jefferson, Jackson co., E. C. Armistead. 
LaFayette, Walker co., Copeland & Jackson. 
Mt. Vernon, Montgomery co., Beasley, Hines 
& Beasley. 
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IDAHO. 
Bonner Ferry, Kootenai co., C. H. Merriam. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, Ashland Block; Joseph C. Ficklin. 
Chicago, 147 La Salle st., Thornton & Chan- 
cellor. 
Danville, Vermilion co., Penwell & Lindley, 
Decatur, Macon co., E. 8. McDonald. 
Elgin, Kane co., Robert M. Ireland. 
Geneseo, Henry co., Dunham & Foster. 
Lincoln, an co., A. D. Cadwallader. 
Ridge Farm, Vermilion co., H. C. Elliott. 
Rockford, Winnebago co., R. K. Welsh. 
Springfield, Sangamon co., H. Clay Wilson. 
Paris, Edgar co., W. O. Roach. 
INDIANA. 
Bluffton, Wells co., Levi Mock. 
Boonville, Warrick co., John L. Taylor. 
Decatur, Adams co., Paul G. Hooper. 
Plymouth, Marshall co., John S. Bender. 
ashington, Daviess co., W. R. Gardiner. 
Williamsport, Warren co., C. V. McAdams, 
INDIAN TER. 
Muscogee, Creek co., Shepard & Shepard. 
IOWA. 
Clinton, Clinton co., Geo. B. Phelps. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Dale & Brown. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Cummins & Wright. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Chas. Mackenzie. 
Fort Madison, Lee co., J. D. M. Hamilton, 
Grand Junction, Greene co., E. G. Albert. 
Humboldt, Humboldt co., Prouty, Coyle 
Prouty. 
Knoxville, Marion co., 8. C. Johnston. 
Marion, Linn co., J. C. vis. 
Marshalltown, Marshall co., A. F. Haradon. 
Newton, Jasper co., H. 8. Winslow. 
Sanborn, O’Brien co., Milt H. Allen. 
Sioux City, Woodbury co., T. P. ey «ob 
Webster City, Hamilton co., Wesley Martin. 
KANSAS. 
Anthony, Harper co., J. P. Grove. 
Atwood, Rawlins co., Dempster Scott. 
Clay Centre, Clay co., Rezin Iams. 
Cold water, Comanche co., Shelby P. Duncan, 
Eureka, Greenwood co., W. 8. Marlin. 
Hays City, Ellis co., A. D, Gilkeson. 
Holton, Jackson co., Hopkins & Hopkins. 
Jewell vity, Jewell co., J. C. Postlethwaite. 
Kansas City, William J. Fuller. 
Salina, Saline co., Joseph Moore. 
Winfield, Cowley co., Torrance & Torrance. 
KENTUCKY. 
Ashland, Boyd co., William Poage. 
Grayson, Carter co., J. D. Jones. 
Irvine, Estill co., Grant E. Lilly. 
Louisville, Jefferson co., Newton G. Rogers. 
Middlesborough, Bell co., Chas. H. Price. 
Morehead, Rowan co., James E. Clarke. 
LOUISIANA. 
New Iberia, Iberia co., Walter J. Burke. 
New Orleans, Orleans co., Harry H. Hall (At- 
torney for Bradstreet’s). 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard co., Albert Estopinal. 
Winnsboro, Franklin co., C. L. Berry. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Baltimore co., Harris J. Chilton, 
Courtland and Lex. streets. 
Baltimore, 232 St. Paul St., Hyland P. Stewart. 
Cumberland, Allegheny co., J. Semmes De- 
vecmon. 
Denton, Caroline co., Henry R. Lewis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Suffolk co., Herbert L. Baker, 178 Dev- 
onshire st. 
Foxborough, Norfolk co., Robert W. Carpen- 


ter. 
Milford, Worcester co., Clark Ross Mahan. 


MICHIGAN. 
Bay vam f Bay co., Lee E. Joslyn. 
Benzonia, Benzie co., W. E. Bailey. 
Hastings, Barry co., James A. Sweezy. 
Sault St. Marie, Chippewa co., McMahon, 
Owen & Snell. 


MINNESOTA. 
Anoka, Anoka co., G. H. Wyman. 
Fergus Falls, Otter Tail co., J. W. Mason. 
Henderson Sibley co., Wm. H. Leeman, 
Minneapolis, Hennepin co., Samuel M, Davis. 
Minneapolis, Taylor & Woodward. 
Warren, Marshall co., A. Grindeland. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Decatur, Newton co., Thomas Keith. 
Greenwood, Leflore co., Theo, P. Gibbs. 
Hazlehurst, Copiah co., George S. Dodds. 
Meridian, Lauderdale co., J. M. McBeath, 
Rosedale, Bolivar co., Chas. Scott. 
West Point, Clay co., F. C. Collins. 
Yazoo City, Yazoo co., 8.8. Hudson. 


MISSOURI. 
Carthage, Jasper co., J. T. James. 
Centreville, Reynolds co., Wm. L. Beyersdorft. 
Fredericktown, Madison co., B. B. Cahoon. 
Green Ridge, Pettis co., James S. Ream. 
Kansas City, Jackson co., D. B. Campbell. 
Kingston, Caldwell co., 8S. C. Rogers. 
Lamar, Barton co., Cole & Ditty. 
Liberty, Clay co., Hardwicke & Hardwicke. 
Platte City, Platte co., Alonzo D. Burnes. 
West Plains, Howell co., Livingston & Green, 


MONTANA, 
Anaconda, Deer Lodge co., T. O’Leary. 
Great Falls, Cascade co., M. M, Lyter. 
Helena, Lewis and Clarke co., W. W. Phelps. 


NEBRASKA. 


Chadron, Dawes co., E. 8. Ricker. 

Crete, Saline co., Fayette I. Foss. 

Grand Island, Hall co., R. R. Horth. 
Hastings, Adams co., M. A. Hartigan. 
Holdrege, Phelps co., Hall & Roberts. 
Lincoln, Lancaster co., H. W. Quaintance. 
Nebraska City, Otoe co.. John C, Watson. 
Niobrara, Knox co., 8. Draper. 

O'Neill, Holt co., H. M. Uttley. 

Pierce, Pierce co., W. W. ~4>* 
Valentine, Cherry co., Miller & Jones. 


NEVADA, 
Belmont, Nye co., W. N. Granger. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, Monmouth co., Claude V. 
Guerin. 
Freehold, Monmouth co., Frederick Parker. 
Morristown, Morris co., Augustus W. Cutler. 
we! eee Middlesex co., Jas. H. Van- 
eef. 
Trenton, Mercer co., Linton Satterthwait. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., R. W. D. Bryan. 

Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., T. A. Finical. 

Los Lunas, Valencia co., J. Franco Chavez, 

NEW YORK. 

Baliston, Saratoga co., J. A. Burnham. 

Catskill, Greene co., Frank H. Osborn. 

Irvington, Westchester co., John Harvey. 

Morrisville, Madison co., John E. Smith. 

Newburg, Orange co., John M. Gardner. 

New York City, Atk. Schaumburg, 57 Broad’y. 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess co., John H. Millard. 

Rochester, Monroe co., Cassius C. Davy. 

Rome, Oneida co., A. Delos Kneeland. 

a “mee Cattaraugus co., James 8S. Whip- 
ple. 

Troy, Rensselaer co., Gurdon G. Schrauder. 

Utica, Oneida co., George C. Carter. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheboro, Randolph co., John T. Brittain. 
Greensboro, Guilford co., Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. 
Greenville, Pitt co., B. F, Tyson. 
Snow Hill, Greene co., T. C. Wooten. 
Williamston, Martin co., Moore & Stubbs. 
Whiteville, Columbus co., Lewis & Burkhead. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo, Cass co., 8. G. Roberts. 
New Hockford, Eddy co., J. F. Keime. 
Rugby, Pierce co., E. A. Maglone. 
Sykeston, Wells co., A. G. Covell. 

OHIO. 

Cambridge, Guernsey co., Taylor and Scott. 
Findlay, Hancock co., W. H. McElwaine. 
Fremont, Sandusky co., Byron R. Dudrow. 
Jackson, Jackson co., R. L. Grimes, 
Marietta, Washington co., SamuelS. Knowles. 
Norwalk, Huron co.. Charles Hill Stewart. 
Sabina, Clinton co., W. H. Dakin. 
Sandusky, Erie co., Henry Schoepfie. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Guthrie, Logan co., T. H. Cuppage. 
OREGON. 
Gold Beach, Curry co., J. Huntley. 
—— City, Clackamas co., George C. Brow- 
nell. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookville, Jefferson co., John M. White. 

Chicora, Butler co., M. B. McBride. 

Danville, Montour co., R. 8. Ammerman. 

Easton, Northampton co., big 1 oe 
tell, 


Ebensburg, Cambria co, M. D. 
Greenville, Mercer co., H. L. Keck. 


Harrisburg, Dauphin co., Edwin W. Jackson. 

Honesdale, Wayne co., E. C. Mumford. 

Huntingdon, Huntingdon co., Geo. B. Orlady. 

Indiana, Indiana co., Watson & Keener. 

Lebanon, Lebanon co., J. P. 8S. Gobin. 

Mauch Chunk, Carbon co., Wm. G. Freyman. 

Meadville, Crawford co., E. W. McArthur. 

New Castle, Lawrence co., W. H. Falls. 

New Castle, Lawrence co., E. T. Kurtz. 

Oil City bg co., —— McSweeny. 

Philadelphia, hiladelphia co., Allen H. 
Gangwer, 416 Walnut st. 

Pittsburg, Allegheny co., Duncan & King, 121 
Fourth ave. 

Ridgway, Elk co., Chas. B. Earley. 

Scranton, Lackawanna co., Edward Miles. 

Warren, Warren co., Homer J. Muse. 


Williamsport, Lycoming CO., H. W. Whitehead. 


. Nes. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Charleston co., Smythe & Lee. 


Charleston, Charleston co., Charles E. Prioleau. 

Florence, Florence co., W. A. Brunson, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Aberdeen, Brown co., Chas. N. Harris. 

Beresford, Lincoln co., A. F. Crandall. 

Brookings, Brookings co., James F, Brooke. 

Clark, Clark co., 8. A. Keenan. 

Deadwood, Lawrence co., Martin & Mason. 

Gettysburg, Potter co., A. L. Ellis. 

Huron, Beadle co., John L, Pyle. 

Hot Springs, Fall River co., E. D. Norton. 

Parker, Turner co., B. H. Hurd. 

Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Bailey & Voorhees. 

Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., U.S. G. Cherty. 

Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Kirby Mercantile 

Ageney. 


York, York co., Wm. J. N 


Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., Donovan & Glo- 
ver. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, Hamilton co., Halbert B. Case. 
Fayetteville, Lincoln co., J. H. Holman. 
Harriman, Roane co., A. R. McKenzie. 
Helenwood, J. J. Newport. 
Murfreesboro, Rutherford co., P. P. Mason. 
Nashville, Davidson co., Sumner A. Wilson. 
Newport, Cocke co., W. O. Mims. 
TEXAS. 
Archer, Archer co., T. H. Marberry. 
Bowie, Montague Co., Thomas & McDonald. 
Brady, McCulloch co., F. M. Newman. 
Cleburne, Johnson co., Crane & Ramsey. 
Corsicana, Navarro co., Lee, Callaway & Free- 
man. 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Wm. R. Booth. 
Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Ross & Terrell. 
Longview, Gregg co., Otho F. Lane. 
McKinney, Collin co., R. C. White. 
San Antonio, Bexar co., C. A. Keller. 
Snyder, Scurry co., C. C. Johnson. 
Stanton, Martin co., John B. Littler. 
Waco, McLennan co., John J. Dyer. 


UTAH. 
Ogden City, Weber co., Breeden & Gunnell. 
Park City, Summit co., W. I. Snyder. 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake co., Shepard, Cherry 


& Shepard. 
VERMONT. 
Barre, Washington co., John W. Gordon. 


VIRGINIA, 
Big Stone Gap, Wise co., Mathews & Maynor. 
Jonesville, Lee co., Geo. W. Blankinship. 
Lebanon, Russell co., Ayres & Browning. 
gg me Campbell co., William B. Tinsley. 
Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co., Robert J. 
Walker. 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, King co., W. P. McElwain. 
Seattle, King co., John D, Atkinson. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fairmont, Marion co., W. H. Martin. 
Kingwood, Preston co., D. M. Wotring. 
Wayne, Wayne co., E. D. Crum. 


WISCONSIN. 


Arcadia, Trempeleau co., 8. Richmond. 

Beloit, Rock co., J. N. Hughes. 

5 nag Falls, Chippewa co., W. H. Stafford. 

Jefferson, Jefferson co., W. H. Porter. 

Kewaunee, Kewaunee co., John Wattawa. 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee co., James Douglass 
(Pabst Building). 

Oconomowoc, Waukesha co., Edwin Hurlbut. 

= Winnebago co., Felker, Stewart & 

‘elker. 
Shawano, Shawano co., G. C, Dickinson. 
West Superior, Douglas co., J. B. Arnold. 


BANKS. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Santa Barbara, First National. 
Pres., A. L. Lincoln, Cash. 
COLORADO. 


Akron, The Bank of Akron. George Murray, 
Pres., W. B. Colvin, Cash. 

Ouray, First National. L. L. Bailey, Pres., 
A. & Siddons, Cash. 


J. W. Calkins, 


NorE.—From reliable information we conclude that the following are not worthy of a place in 
any legal directory: Chas, T. Thweatt, Dadeville, Ala.; G. R. McKee, LaCrosse, Kan.; J, L. 


Hargrave, Shreve 


rt, La.; Cassius K. Breneman, San Antonio, Texas; Jos. 
chester, Ky.; R. H. Wright, Hazleton, Pa.; Thos. A. Curry. 
Columbus, Neb.; D. E. Kennedy, Sedalia, Mo. ; 7. 


T. Tucker, Win- 
Livingstone, Ala.; J. N. Kilian, 
D. Jamison, Kansas city, Mo.; C, J. Bills, 


Ness City, Kan.; W. E. Keeley, Beaver Dam, Wis.; A. M. Michelsen, Madison, Fla.; Edward J. 
Troan, Madison, Neda A. W. Burnett, Kansas City, Mo.; John P. McCoy, Talbotton, Ga.; H.C. 


Cameron, Columbus, 


a.; Stephen J. Stilwell, Mt. 


ernon, N. Y. 
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SOME ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS CONCERNING MONEY. 


BY GEORGE H. SMITH. 
WHAT IS THE DOUBLE STANDARD? 


HE theoretical question of the relative advantages of the 
single, and of the double, standard is materially different 
from the practical question as to the expediency of immediately 
adopting the latter in this country. For, even if it be shown 
that the double standard is the best, the important question will 
remain, as to whether we can safely adopt it without the co- 
operation of other countries, and also as to the manner in which 
the change, if deemed desirable, may be effected without injus- 
tice, and without injury to the business interests of the country. 
It will, therefore, be understood that what is now said is not 
intended as a contribution’ to the discussion of the latter ques- 
tions, except in so far as a just apprehension of the theory of 
money may be conducive to their intelligent consideration ; and 
that it is still less intended to indicate any opinion as to the 
expediency, or inexpediency, of the repeal of the Sherman bill. 
The expression ‘‘ the double standard,”’ is a term used to denote 
the system of coinage which, prior to the year 1873, prevailed 
in the United States, and also,—except in England, and in coun- 
tries where the silver standard was in use,—generally throughout 
the world. It is, therefore, not a mere theory, but an old and 
tried institution, of which, prior to the date referred to, both 
the theory and the practical operation were well understood. 
But since that time, owing to the disuse of the system in this 
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country, and to other reasons that need not be more particularly 
alluded to, the subject has become much obscured in the public 
mind, and is but little understood by the majority of the com- 
munity. 

Fortunately, this ignorance is of recent date; and we have to 
go back only thirty-two years to reach a period when the double 
standard was in force in this country, and its practical operation 
familiar to all. Elderly men may, therefore, easily set themselves 
right on this subject by recalling what they once knew; and 
younger men, by simply reverting to the brief and extremely 
simple history of the coinage system of the United States, as it 
existed from its establishment by the act of April 2, 1792, 
‘‘Establishing a Mint and regulating the Coins of the United 
States,’’ to the 12th day of February, 1873, when the act de- 
monetizing silver was passed. 

By section 9 of the act of 1792, it was provided that the gold 
coins to be struck off at the mint should be eagles, half-eagles, 
and quarter-eagles, of the value, respectively, of ten, five, and 
two and a half ‘‘ dollars, or units ;”’ the silver coins, ‘ dollars, 
or units,’’ half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes ; 
and the copper coins, cents and half-cents. The eagle was to 
contain 247 4-8 grains of pure gold, and the half-eagles and 
quarter-eagles a proportionate quantity ; and the dollar, or unit, 
the same weight of pure silver as in ‘‘the Spanish milled dollar, ’’ 
or, in figures, 371 4-16 grains, thus making the weight of fifteen 
dollars in gold, or an eagle and a half, precisely equal to the 
weight of the silver dollar ; and accordingly, by the 11th section, 
it was expressly provided that the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins should be 15 to 1. 

It was further provided, by section 14, that any person might 
bring to the mint gold and silver bullion, to be coined free of 
expense, and receive in lieu thereof coins of the same species of 
bullion, weight for weight, of the pure gold or pure silver therein 
contained ; and by section 16, that both the gold and silver 
coins thus coined should be a lawful tender in all payments 
whatsoever. 

The system thus established was what is called the double 
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standard ; the essential elements of which are the free coinage 
both of gold and silver coin, at a fixed ratio of weight, into legal 
tender money. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD ? 


The practical operation of this system depends upon the 
operation of the principle known as Gresham’s law,—a principle 
universally admitted ; and of which it is justly observed by Mr. 
Leech, late director of the mint (in an article in the July num- 
ber of the North American Review, 1893, to which we will again 
have occasion to refer), that it is ‘‘as certain and immutable as 
the law of gravitation.’’ The law is, that where several kinds 
of money are in use, as a legal tender for all debts, the coin of 
least value will drive out of circulation the more valuable coin ; 
and this law is not only established by universal experience, but 
is an obvious deduction from familiar principles of human 
nature. For, under the double standard, contracts are to be 
construed as giving to the debtor the option to pay in either coin, 
and he will of course pay in the coin of least value. 

This operation of the law is illustrated by the history both of 
the French and of the English coinage systems. Under the 
former, where the double standard prevailed, and the ratio of 
gold to silver was fixed by law at fifteen and one half to one, 
the latter being slightly over-valued,—and consequently the silver 
coins of less value than the gold,—silver became the general 
currency in France, and remained so for a period of over seventy 
years. But the effect of the immense production of gold in 
California and in Australia was such that gold greatly depre- 
ciated ; and the gold coins of France, thus becoming of less 
value than the silver, the latter were displaced, and gold came 
into general circulation. In England, about two centuries ago, 
under the operation of the same law, silver being undervalued 
by the established ratio, gold became the sole currency in actual 
use, and remained so until the establishment of the single stand- 
ard in 1816. 

And from this law another consequence of great practical 
importance follows, namely, that under the double standard 
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system, it is always in the power of the government, with- 
out difficulty or embarrassment, and without violating any 
rights, to make either coin the coin of general circulation. For 
all contracts, being for the payment of either coin, are, in effect, 
for the payment of the least valuable, and hence a reduction in 
the value of the more valuable coin will not affect the rights of 
creditors, provided that existing debts be made thereafter pay- 
able only in the unchanged coin. Hence, where the double 
standard prevails, if, at any time, it be desired by the govern- 
ment to change the currency in common use, all it has to do is 
to reduce the amount of metal in the coin of higher value until 
it shall be of less value than the other. Then, under the inev- 
itable operation of Gresham’s law, the latter coin will be dis- 
placed, and the former will take its place. 

That this is not a mere theory, is illustrated in the history of 
our own legislation. Under the act of 1792, the gold coin, being 
only one fifteenth of. the weight of the corresponding amount of 
silver coin, was undervalued ; or, in other words, the gold was 
in fact more valuable than the corresponding silver coins ; 
hence, gold was displaced, and the currency in actual use in this 
country up to the year 1834, was exclusively silver,—Spanish 
coins being generally used. But, by the act of June 28, 1834, 
and the subsequent act of January 18, 1837, the government, 
desiring to substitute, in the general circulation, gold for silver, 
reduced the amount of gold in the gold coins so as to make the 
ratio about 1 to 16 (or, in exact figures, 1 to 15.988); so that 
under the new system, $16, instead of $15, were coined out of 
the weight in gold of the silver dollar. By this arrangement, 
the gold became of less value than the silver dollar, and conse- 
quently, under the operation of Gresham’s law, the silver coin- 
age was displaced, and gold coin came into general use, and 
remained so until—under the operation of the same law—both 
gold and silver were displaced by greenbacks, in 1861. 

Hence also follows another highly important feature of the 
double standard ; namely, what is called its compensutory opera- 
tion. To understand this, it is necessary to observe that the 
value of gold and silver, like that of other commodities, is 
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determined by the relation of supply and demand. But in the 
case of the precious metals, the principal and indeed the only 
considerable demand is for use as money ; and it is this demand, 
and its relation to supply, that is alone worthy of consideration 
as determining their value. Hence the disuse of either metal 
aS money by any country must be to decrease the demand, and 
to increase the relative supply, and thus to depreciate the value 
of the metal; and in the case of a country like the United 
States or France or Germany, such increase of effectual supply 
would exceed many times the total annual production of the 
metal. On the other hand, the use of a metal for currency by a 
country. not previously using it, must have precisely the con- 
trary effect—that is, the effect of increasing the demand for, 
and consequently the value of, the metal. Hence, it is evident 
that where a country at the same time discontinues the use of 
one metal and adopts the use of the other not previously in use, 
a double effect is produced : the value of the metal discontinued 
is depreciated, and the value of the metal adopted is, at the 
same time, increased. 

Now this is precisely the effect produced, in a country using 
the double standard, whenever the metal of the more valuable 
coin, from any cause, becomes so depreciated as to make the 
coin less valuable than the other. For in such case, under the 
operation of Gresham’s law, the newly depreciated metal will 
take the place of the other; and thus, on the one hand, there 
is immediately created a demand for the depreciated metal to 
the extent of the amount needed for currency by the country in 
question, and a corresponding increase in its value ; and, on the 
other hand, the demand for the metal displaced is correspond- 
ingly decreased, and its value depreciated. 

The operation of this principle was strikingly illustrated by 
the effect of the double standard of France, and the other 
countries of the Latin League, upon the value of gold in the 
period following the discovery of the Californian and Aus- 
tralian mines. The enormous production of gold from these 
mines—nearly equalling in twenty years, it is estimated, the 
total stock previously existing in the world—would probably, if 
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silver had been previously demonetized, have depreciated the 
value of gold to the extent of fifty per cent or more. But the 
actual result was different; for, under the operation of the 
Gresham law, gold, as soon as it became depreciated below 
silver, displaced the latter, and its depreciation was thus 
checked, and a depreciation of silver occasioned; and the 
general result was that the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of money, amounting to about twenty per cent, extended 
to botk metals, and the relative depreciation of gold as com- 
pared with silver was reduced to a very small percentage. 

Another illustration of this compensatory action may be made 
by considering what would have been the effect of the double 
standard in the United States, if the act of 1873, demonetizing 
silver, had not been passed. 

On this point. Mr. Leech, in the article in the North American 
Review, already alluded to, says that the silver dollar was at 
that time ‘‘a practically obsolete coin,’’ and that, in enacting 
the law, ‘‘Congress simply recognized an existing fact by 
dropping a coin which had formed no appreciable portion of our 
circulating medium for nearly half a century.’’ But this, 
coming from an ex-directer of the mint, is a very strange asser- 
tion, and argues either a failure to comprehend the nature of 
the double standard on his part, or a confidence in the ignorance 
of his readers, that, I hope, will prove wholly unjustified. 

It is, of course, desirable, in the practical operation of the 
double standard, so to regulate the ratio of value between the 
two metals that both may continue in circulation. But to 
establish such a ratio, even at a given time, is difficult, and 
permanently to preserve it, is impossible. For both gold and 
silver are constantly fluctuating in value, and hence, even if the 
ratio established by law should at the time correspond with the 
true ratio, it would not long continue to do so. Hence, the 
merits of the double standard do not consist in its supposed capa- 
bility of securing such an unattainable object as to preserve an 
exact parity in value between the gold and silver coins, but in 
the power it gives the government of using, at its option, for 
general circulation, either metal, and of passing without em- 
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barrassment from one to the other, as circumstances may 
require, and in the increased stability of value resulting from 
its compensatory operation. 

From the nature of things, the coin of least value will, in 
general, be the only one to circulate, but the other and more 
valuable coin, though not in actual use, is protected from 
depreciation; for it cannot be depreciated below the ratio 
established by law without displacing the other coin, and thus 
bringing into operation the compensatory action of the system. 
Thus, at the date of the passage of the act of 1873, the silver 
coins were more valuable than the gold, and this had been the 
case ever since the passage of the act of 1834, and on this 
account, and solely on this account, silver did not enter into the 
general circulation. Nor, if specie payments had been resumed 
at the date of the demonetization act, would it have done so. 
But, nevertheless, so long as the silver dollar, under the law, re- 
mained a legal tender coin, the double standard thus established 
constituted an impregnable bulwark against any permanent or 
considerable depreciation of silver. For, at the date of the act, 
it was well known that the government was about to resume 
specie payments, and that the double standard system of France 
and the Latin League would thus be reinforced by that of the 
United States. And it is scarcely credible that the combined 
influence of these two countries would not have been more than 
sufficient to counteract the demonetization of silver in Germany. 
It is therefore probable that the policy of the latter country 
would have been entirely counteracted, and perhaps more than 
counteracted, by the additional demand for silver required by 
the United States, and that the French ratio of 154 to 1 would 
have been maintained. And it is certain that silver could not 
have depreciated to the extent necessary to make the American 
dollar to any appreciable extent of less value than the gold ; for 
immediately upon such depreciation, gold, and paper money 
based upon gold, would have been immediately displaced in the 
United States, and there would have arisen at once an immedi- 
ate demand for an amount of silver equal to the whole currency 
required by the country ; which would have been not much less 
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than a billion of dollars, or more than one fourth of the whole 
silver stock of the world—a demand it would not have been 


possible to supply without raising the value of silver above the 
ratio of 1 to 16. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF AN IMMEDIATE REMONETI- 
ZATION OF SILVER. 


It is claimed by the opponents of the double standard, and the 
proposition cannot be denied, that the first effect of the free 
coinage of silver would be to depreciate the silver dollar to its 
bullion value, whatever that might be ; and thus, unless a more 
rapid appreciation in the valye of silver should take place than 
can be reasonably anticipated, the silver coins would become of 
less value than the corresponding gold coins, and the latter 
would be displaced from general circulation. 

From this, unless provided against, two results would follow : 
the holders of silver dollars now in effect guaranteed by the 
government to be equal in value to gold, would be deprived of 
their property to the amount of the depreciation, and creditors, 
if paid in silver, would lose a corresponding portion of their 
debts ; both of which results would be unjust, and perhaps 
even unconstitutional ; for the holders of silver coin would, in 
effect, be deprived of property without due process of law, and 
the obligation of all existing contracts. would be impaired. 
Hence, if justice is to be regarded, it would be necessary for the 
government in providing for free coinage (1) to provide for the 
redemption of all silver dollars held at the date of the act by 
private individuals, at their face value; and (2) to make the act 
prospective only in its operation, so as not to permit existing 
contracts to be paid with new coin. With these provisions, all 
the demands of justice would be satisfied and all ground re- 
moved for the severe, and, it may be said, ignorant denuncia- 
tion of the double standard, by the gold press, as dishonest. 
The only effect of free coinage necessary to be considered is, 
therefore, its probable influence on the business interests of the 
country. , 

On this point, as already observed, the immediate effect of the 
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remonetization of silver would undoubtedly be to substitute in 
general circulation silver coinage for that of gold. Assuming 
this to be the case, two questions present themselves for con- 
sideration: first, whether this change would be permanent ; and 
secondly, whether it would be advantageous or otherwise. 

With regard to the first question, it has already been shown 
that the present depreciation of silver is due almost wholly to 
its demonetization in Europe and this country. The reasoning 
upon this point seems conclusive ; and it may be added that the 
conclusion seems to be supported by the opinion of the most 
competent experts. ‘‘The result of the close investigations to 
which all aspects of the question were subjected,’’ says Mr. 
Bastable, in his article on ‘‘Money”’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘‘was to show that the increased production of 
silver was only a minor element in causing its depreciation. The 
policy pursued by various states, viz: (1) Germany and the 
Scandinavian states, in adopting a single gold standard, (2) the 
countries composing the Latin Union, in limiting the coinage of 
silver, (3) the Indian government, by adopting a new method 
of uttering bills—proved to be the really influential cause for 
the decline in the value of silver as contrasted with gold.’ To 
the above causes, of course, is to’ be added the demonetization of 
silver in the United States. 

The cause of the depreciation being thus identified, it would 
seem to follow that the remonetization of silver in the United 
States, followed by the Latin League and India, after making 
due allowance for the counteracting influence of custom and 
opinion, would be sufficient to replace silver in the same relation 
to gold as it formerly occupied; and this conclusion must be 
taken as assured} unless some other cause can be assigned for 
the depreciation of silver than the ones mentioned. 

On this point, a very common opinion, sedulously encouraged 
by the advocates of gold, is that such a cause is to be found in 
the large increase in the production of silver in late years; but 
a very little consideration will be sufficient to show that this 
could hardly have had any effect. In the first place, it is to be 
observed, the difference in the increase of production of silver 
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and that of gold has been largely exaggerated. Of late years 
there has undoubtedly been a very considerable increase ; but, 
taking longer periods of time, we find that in the last five hun- 
dred years the production of silver has been very little in excess 
of that of gold, and that in the last forty-three years, even in 
the United States, it has been much less; so that on the whole 
the production of silver has not been sufficient to be a very im- 
portant factor ; nor can it be predicted that it will continue 
indefinitely. ‘ 

But independent of these considerations, there are two other 
well-known causes more than sufficient to counteract the greater 
production of silver, namely, the constant demand for silver in 
the East, which has existed for two thousand years, and is still 
not materially abated, and the use of silver in the arts. The 
latter alone is estimated to be from two thirds to three fourths, 
and the two taken together nearly four fifths, of the total pro- 
duction. Hence, while the total production of silver in the 
western world, from the discovery of America to the present 
time, has been in value about 1,400,000,000 pounds sterling, 
only about 300,000,000 pounds sterling remain in coin. * 

With regard to the eastern demand, its permanence and its 
large increase in the future may be assumed from the fact that 
in India the currency per capita is less than four, and in China 
less than two dollars ; whereas, in Europe, it reaches, in England 
eighteen, and in France forty and one half dollars; and in this 
country about twenty-five dollars. In view of the increasing 
commercial intercourse with the West, there must, in the nature 
of things, be a tendency in the eastern countries to correct this 
disparity ; and though this tendency has been counteracted by 
the extraordinary force of custom in those countries, it cannot 
be long withstood. The demand, therefore, in the East must 
increase rather than diminish; and, perhaps, in the breaking up 
of the customary prices in the East, there may be discerned by 
the philosophic eye the first step towards the breaking down of 


* My authorities for this and other statements will be found in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the article, “Silver,” and in the article “‘ Money” above cited; and in 
the statistical tables issued by the director of the mint. 
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the hitherto impregnable wall between the civilization of the 
East and the West. 

These two demands for silver, which exist only in an incon- 
siderable degree with reference to gold, are far more than suf- 
ficient to overbalance the proportionate increase in the production 
of silver. So that we may safely assume that the increased pro- 
duction of silver has had little or nothing to do with its depre- 
ciation. Indeed, it is well known to all who are at all familiar 
with the subject, that in 1873 the increased production of silver 
had not commenced ; and that, at the ratio of sixteen to one, 
silver commanded a premium over gold ; and that the demone- 
tization of silver was in fact due, not to the increased production 
of that metal, but to the enormous increase in the production of 
gold. It is therefore reasonable to anticipate that the remone- 
tization of silver in the United States, followed by the Latin 
League and India, will be more than sufficient to bring silver to 
a premium, under the ratio of sixteen to one ; and, if our antici- 
pations in this respect are disappointed, at least it cannot be 
doubted that the value of silver will, by remonetization in this 
country, be largely appreciated. So that, if it should be deemed 
desirable to substitute gold for silver in general circulation, it 
can be very readily effected by simply reducing the amount of 
metal in the gold coin, as-we have already explained. 

But—passing to the second question—it is extremely doubtful 
whether this would be desirable. As we have observed, the 
essential characteristic of the double standard system is that it 
gives us the power to use either gold or silver, as circumstances 
may require; and among the considerations determining our 
choice in this respect, the most important is the relative propor- 
tion of countries in which gold or silver is used. If there is a 
preponderance of countries using one metal, it is obviously 
expedient, in order to prevent the depreciation of the other, for 
the country considering the question to adopt the one least in 
use, and thus to preserve the equilibrium. Hence, at the present 
time, it would seem most expedient for us, if this consideration 
is to be kept in view, to adopt silver rather than gold for our 
common circulation. 
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Nor in considering this question is there any special advantage 
to be attributed to the use of gold. .The only advantage that 
can be claimed for it is its lesser weight ; but, as it is now almost 
universal to use coin certificates or paper redeemable in coin 
instead of the coin itself, this advantage almost entirely disap- 
pears—that is to say, for small amounts, say up to fifty or a 
hundred dollars, the advantage exists; but for larger amounts 
the difference is immaterial. Indeed, in the greater weight of 
silver is an advantage, rendering it more secure from robbery, 
whether stored or in transportation. 

Nor is it clear that there would be any disadvantage in our 
using silver for domestic exchanges. On this point Mr. 
Leach, in the article already cited, observes that ‘‘The pay- 
ing power of our money in foreign exchanges will be depreciated 
to the commercial value of our silver dollar.”’? But this opinion 
is based upon two very serious misapprehensions. The first is 
that it assumes that gold will be the money of the world. But 
this is the very point in issue, and is only to be determined by 
the battle now waging between the standards, which there is, 
unless mankind shall altogether lose its wit, every reason to sup- 
pose will be determined in favor of the double standard. If 
this be the case, only a part of the world will use the single 
standard of gold; namely, England, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navian countries ; and on the other hand, the double standard 
will be used by the United States, France, and the other countries 
of the Latin League, the whole of America, and the whole of the 
East ; so that it will be more correct to say that the former 
countries are using a currency different from that of the world 
generally. 

Another error assumed is that in our foreign exchanges we 
will be compelled to purchase silver with gold; but it is very 
evident that all the gold we need for foreign exchanges can 
be acquired from our exports, or if necessary by making our 
import duties payable in that metal; and hence it will not be 
necessary for us, to any considerable extent, to use silver to 
purchase gold. And even if this should be necessary, we would 
have this great advantage, that our silver would be greatly 
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appreciated from its present value, and would be constantly 
appreciating. 

Nor is it easy to see that there would be any considerable 
disadvantage in thus using the silver for our domestic exchanges. 
That there would be some disadvantages, or rather incon- 
veniences, must be admitted; but we have already practically 
exemplified, by our use of paper currency at a depreciated 
value for a period of fifteen years, that no considerable incon- 
venience would occur. 

On the other hand, one great advantage would unquestionably 
accrue to us, namely, that our domestic business would no 
longer be affected by the constant and serious fluctuations in the 
gold market, as it now is. Thus, upon the great financial crash 
in the Argentine Republic, causing the failure of the Baring 
Brothers, the effect, as quick as the telegraph could communi- 
cate it, was felt in the remotest hamlet of this country ; and the 
same result has followed from the financial trouble in Australia, 
and from the ill-advised attempt of Austria to establish a gold 
basis, none of which events could have affected us had we been 
using silver for domestic exchanges. 

One other effect (and this brings us to the only serious ques- 
tion involved in the controversy), is that the general re- 
monetization of silver would amount to an expansion of the 
currency, and consequent increase of prices. And it is this 
effect that has, as we have said, furnished the real motive of the 
advocates of the gold standard in their war upon silver. Hence, 
assuming that this effect cannot in any way be counteracted, 
the question arises whether it is to be considered as beneficial or 
otherwise, and this question also is very readily answered. 
With regard to the creditor class, unquestionably it would be 
deleterious, precisely as the contraction of the currency caused 
by the demonetization of silver was the occasion of profit to 
them; but to all the rest of mankind it would be an unmixed 
blessing, for there is no principle in political economy more 
assured than that the expansion of the currency and the gradual 
increase of prices thus resulting stimulate business and pro- 
mote prosperity. It is easy to see the working of this princi- 
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ple in the history of mankind, for it cannot be doubted that the 
enormous decrease of currency occurring between the reign of 
Augustus and the fall of the Roman Empire, and afterwards 
down to the eighth century, must have been one of the prime 
factors in producing the degradation of mankind during that 
period; and hence, we find that immediately upon the reopen- 
ing of the European mines, when affairs became settled, the 
progress of Europe began, and that it increased in a still more 
marked manner upon the opening of the American mines. 
Other causes doubtless contributed to these results, but one of 
the principal ones was undoubtedly first the decrease and then 
the increase in the currency. 

The expansion of the currency may, indeed, be illegitimate ; 
and in such case a reckoning must finally be had ; but here the 
expansion will consist simply in the increase of coined metal, 
and no ill consequences can ensue. 

Such expansion may, indeed, be more rapid than is desirable, 
for obviously all that is needed is a limited expansion, which 
will produce the same effect in kind, though less in degree, as 
though it were greater. Hence, it would seem undesirable at 
the present time to procure the cooperation of Europe in re- 
monetizing silver, for to do so would be to produce immediately 
an expansion far larger than is desired or desirable. But the re- 
monetization of silver by the United States could not have a 
greater effect than simply to restore silver to its former place with 
reference to gold; or, in other words, than simply to counteract 
and remove the disastrous effects of the attack of the creditor 
classes upon silver commenced in the year 1873. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that while the remonetiza- 
tion of silver by the United States would probably restore it to 
its former value with relation to gold, it is not clear that the 
currency of the world would thereby be increased to the serious 
extent apprehended by the advocates of gold. It seems that 
uncovered government notes in currency throughout the world, 
amount to about two thirds of the whole silver stock ; and if we 
add to this the amount of bank issues in excess of bullion held 
to redeem them (which the advocates of gold are desiring to in- 
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crease) the total amount of paper currency will probably exceed 
either that of silver or of gold. Hence, if this species of cur- 
rency be entirely disused, the total stock of money will vot 
be increased ; and whether it shall be disused or not, will be en- 
tirely within the power of the creditor classes; who have at 
least heretofore, with the exception of one or two temporary 
occasions, been permitted to control the whole question. 


GEORGE H. SMITH. 





THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


BY WARDON ALLEN CURTIS. 


6 FRICA is the continent of the fature,’’ said Victor Hugo, 

and he did not mean by this merely that Africa would 
afford a refuge for the surplus population of over-crowded 
Europe, but that a mingling of the white and black races would 
produce a new race superior to either of the parent races. He 
pointed to the fact that all the leading nations of Europe were 
formed by the union of many diverse peoples, and that without 
an occasional infusion of fresh blood, a nation becomes effete. 
He argued that as time went on the constant migrating brought 
about by the modern facility of communication, would make the 
Europeans one homogeneous people, and that then the necessary 
revivifying current of new blood must come from Africa. To 
him, the Mongolian was the old man of the world, a race that 
had played its part and relapsed into senility; the Caucasian 
was the man of middle life, the worker ; while the negro was 
the yet untaught youth, ignorant, yet full of possibilities for the 
future. 

The negro problem is the gravest of our national problems. 
In the South it isan ever present thought with all, a constant 
subject of conversation. The people of the North hardly 
realize the importance of this problem, and yet they cannot 
ignore a question which so vitally concerns a great section of 
our land, a question which will come home to North as well as 
South, as the negroes gradually spread themselves over the 
entire country. 

Many are the solutions which are proposed for the negro 
problem, many are the phases of the problem. Local conditions 
are dealt with by local laws. Some of the negroes are being 
educated. The American Colonization Society sends to Liberia 
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some fifty a month, and thus the two principal plans proposed 
for solving the problem are being carried out. But the mass of 
the negroes do not receive an education, and the emigration 
of six hundred a year makes no impression upon a population 
of six millions. Even were all the negroes to receive an educa- 
tion, the problem would still be unsolved. New and still more 
serious complications would arise. But while statesmen and 
philanthropists are grappling unsuccessfully with the problem, 
Nature is solving it. The American negroes will be absorbed 
by the preponderant mass of whites surrounding them. They 
are being absorbed. An astounding, a preposterous statement, 
many will say. Let us consider the matter candidly and with- 
out prejudice. 

The negroes have been in America almost as long as the 
whites. During the two hundred years of their presence here, 
a Stream of white blood has flowed into the race, and as time 
goes on, this stream grows larger. Miscegenation commenced 
with the first importation of negroes. In the beginning it pro- 
gressed slowly, the black women being ugly and unattractive, 
but as the number of half-castes increased, it went on more 
rapidly. The mulatto women are more attractive to the licen- 
tious whites than are the black women, the quadroons more so 
than the mulattoes, and the octoroons still more than the quad- 
roons. In the days of slavery, these half-castes, no matter how 
white, were still slaves and at the mercy of their master’s 
caprices. To-day, no matter how white, they have no higher 
social standing than the black women, are very little better 
educated, and in consequence offer no more resistance to the 
desires of the white man than do the black women. They are 
inclined to welcome a liaison with a white rather than marriage 
with a black. With their white blood they have inherited some 
sense of the esthetic, and dislike to mate with the unhandsome 
black. Mother-love for the offspring also is a moving spring 
and they prefer union with a white man, illegitimate though it 
be, because the children will be superior to those born of a black 
father. The male half-caste seeks his mate among his own race, 


or rather the race which custom calls his. He is not averse to 
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marriage with women blacker than himself and it is through his 
agency that the mass of black humanity has become and is 
becoming gradually lighter in color. It is by no means true that 
the quadroon and octoroon women always become mistresses of 
white men. They often marry men of their own color or darker, 
but it is principally through the male children of illicit unions 
that the whitening of the great mass of darker and more unat- 
tractive negroes goes on. The male cannot look to an illicit 
connection with the higher race; he is not anxious to have his 
offspring superior to himself; it goes without saying that being 
a man his esthetic sense is not so highly developed as that of the 
half caste woman. The tendency of the male half-caste is to 
seek unions with those darker than himself; the tendency of the 
female, with those lighter than herself. In Hayti, the black 
republic, it is said that the mulattoes, who formerly numbered 
over one tenth of the population, are fast decreasing because the 
mulatto women remain single rather than marry mulattoes or 
negroes. Even those who do marry, marry late, as they wait in 
the hope that they may capture one of the foreign merchants of 
the small colony, and only marry a Haytian as a last resort. 

In the United States, marriages between whites and persons 
of color seldom occur; indeed, the states with large colored 
populations forbid it by law. The absorption of the colored 
population has depended and will depend upon a laxity of 
morals upon the part of both races, and a physical and mental 
improvement in the inferior race. That such a laxity of morals 
exists, no one will deny. The American men are probably less 
immoral than the men of any other nation, unless we except the 
nations of the British Isles; yet even there, from four to eight 
of every hundred births are illegitimate. The American men 
are no more immoral than the Englishmen, their apparently 
greater immorality in the Southern States is accounted for by 
the fact that while the license of Englishmen is kept within 
bounds by the virtue of English women, the black women offer 
but little resistance to the desires of the whites. That the 
black women lack virtue is not because of any innate depravity. 
Among other things, it is the fault of their very low grade of 
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intelligence, of their ignorance, their servility, of the laxity 
bred in their race by the frequent family separations and new 
marriages of the days of slavery, of a lack of that foresight and 
prudence which so often passes for virtue. And the fact that 
they never take precautions to prevent births, makes the 
illegitimate birth rate larger in proportion to the real immoral- 
ity than it is among white nations. Whatever extenuating 
reasons may be given for immorality in the states with large 
colored populations, it certainly exists. The large and con- 
stantly increasing number of persons of mixed blood is proof of 
this. Save in the far Southern States, how few really black 
negroes there are. All through the border states the prevailing 
color is not black. Many people are so far misled by this as to 
think that ‘‘black,’”’ as applied to the negro, is a comparative 
term like the ‘‘red’”’ of the Indian, used to distinguish him 
from the ‘‘ white,’’ rather than to indicate his true color: That 
there are ‘‘black men,’’ one can easily see by observing the 
older generations of negroes, the men who have been slaves. 
The old negroes are almost invariably black, coal black. Some 
explain these variations of color by saying that they are not due 
to an admixture of white blood so much as to a variation in 
color among the African tribes from whom our negroes are 
descended. It is true that some African tribes are lighter than 
others, and the slave ships procured their cargoes from all parts 
of the continent. However, nearly all the American slaves came 
from the west coast, particularly the Portuguese possessions in 
the Congo country, and west coast negro tribes are all black in 
color, though differing much in size, strength, and intelligence. 
It is on the east coast, and that part nearest Arabia and Egypt, 
that the lighter colored negroes are found. They show in their 
physiognomy and mental characteristics, as well as complexion, 
evidences of an admixture of Arab blood. Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia all traded with the east coast and had colonies there. 
The light hue of the Gallas, Somaulus, and other tribes on the 
east coast, comes from a white ancestry. The real negro is 
black. The lighter colored American negroes surely have 
white blood in their veins, whether that blood is Anglo-Saxon, 
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Egyptian, Persian, or Arabian. That not more than one third 
of the negroes outside the back country districts of the Gulf 
States are perfectly black, will be readily admitted. It being 
easy to show that the true African negro is jet black, then it 
must be admitted that every negro in any degree lighter than jet 
black, is to that degree possessed of white blood. 

At the present time it can scarcely be said that the negro is 
being absorbed. Where a trace of negro descent in a person is 
even so slight that it must be proved by genealogy rather than 
any evidence in complexion, figure, hair, or disposition, that 
person is still classed as a negro in almost every state. So long 
as this is so, the negro is not being absorbed. But he is 
gradually absorbing white blood until in the course of time it 
will be utterly impossible to distinguish between the person who 
is Caucasian and the one who has an infinitesimal strain of 
African blood. The colored population of the United States is 
about six millions. The whites number sixty-five millions. If 
the colored population were entirely black, mixing the two races 
would produce a race in which the quantity of colored blood 
would be less than one tenth, a race several shades lighter than 
quadroons, but still generally distinguishable as a colored race. 
But it must be keptin mind that these six million colored 
people are at least one quarter white, further diminishing the 
proportion of colored blood in the amalgamated race. And 
also that the proportion of white to colored men constantly in- 
creases, the colored race not increasing by immigration, and its 
death rate being far higher than the white death rate, even in 
the states whose climate is supposed to be more favorable to 
blacks than whites. Furthermore, the highest death rate is 
among the black negroes, not among the more intelligent half- 
castes. In the days of slavery, the negroes were cared for be- 
cause they were valuable property, but left to their own devices 
they are careless of their health, do not employ physicians when 
ill, and take no sanitary precautions in general. It is true that 
certain pestilential diseases fatal to the white man are compara- 
tively harmless to the negro, but of the diseases prevailing in 
the United States, the larger share are far more fatal to -the 
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negro than to the white. The negro does not show intelligent 
care for his young children, and the infant mortality is very 
great. In fact, the negro race in America increases very slowly. 
Even in the West Indies, the whites increase faster than the 
negroes, the apparent decrease of the whites being due to emi- 
gration. In Trinidad and the French West Indies, the negroes 
do not increase. The population of Hayti is less than it was in 
the days of Toussaint L’Ouverture. In Porto Rico the whites 
increase at a rate equalling that of the French Canadians, while 
the negroes actually diminish. The negro in America is grad- 
ually being eliminated. Elimination as well as absorption will 
cause his disappearance. The real increase of that portion of 
our population which figures in census statistics as ‘‘ negroes,’’ 
is not among the true negroes, but among the half-castes. And 
so as time goes on and the proportion of whites to blacks in- 
creases through immigration and a lower death rate and at 
length the true blacks disappear, the absorption of the colored 
population will form a nation in which the strain of negro blood 
will be so slight that neither in physical nor mental character- 
istics will there be discernible evidence of its presence. 

The only thing that can prevent this absorption is a higher 
standard of morality for both the white and colored populations. 
When once the colored race becomes so high in moral and 
intellectual development as to reduce the present rapid rate of 
infusion of white blood through immorality, it will be so far im- 
proved physically and mentally that the absorption will be 
continued by honorable marriage. 

Another seemingly preposterous statement. ‘‘The whites will 
never marry blacks.’? Why not? Our present prejudice against 
the blacks, if you can call a race instinct prejudice, is commonly 
said to have its foundation in the fact that these people were 
once our slaves and are now our equals, at least, political equals. 
In a measure this is true, but the prejudice is better accounted 
for by the facts that the negroes are certainly our mental and 
physical inferiors. According to our standard, negroes are 
usually uncomely, at times almost repulsive. It is not alone 
their color, their previous condition of servitude, that causes 
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our aversion to them, but their ungainly figures, their usually 
unhandsome faces, their low mental status. When the negro 
race has been elevated by education, when the increased mental 
power shall have had its effect upon the contour of the face, our 
aversion will be largely overcome. When a slight kinkiness of 
the hair, a slight fullness of the lips, a slight duskiness of the 
complexion are no longer regarded as evidences of mental 
inferiority, we shall look at the half-castes without prejudice. 
If they possess any traits of physical loveliness, we shall not 
refuse a recognition of these traits. There are people showing 
unmistakable evidences of negro blood, who are yet handsome. 
When that future mixed race, the preliminary to absorption, 
shall show that besides being physically attractive, it has a high 
mental capacity, there will be no obstacle to intermarriage, the 
final step in the complete absorption and disappearance of the 
negro race in America. WARDON ALLAN CURTIS. 





THE SCIENTIFIC VALIDITY OF THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


BY THEODORE COX. 


HE opponents of a tariff for protection, in this country, 
have always been remarkable for the untiring perseverance 
with which they have clung to the idea that, although an extra- 
ordinary series of unusual circumstances has caused this country 
to tranquilly follow in the footsteps of prosperity for many 
years, while laboring under various, but equally iniquitous, pro- 
tective tariffs, and has thus blinded the great mass of the people 
to a full appreciation of their error, they, the advocates of free 
trade, have alone been able to discover that the protective policy 
has had absolutely nothing to do in aiding our great advance ; 
that such a policy is entirely contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of society, and that we have prospered only in spite 
of it. 

It cannot be gainsaid that if a thing be true in fact, it must 
be true in theory, or, is capable of logical elucidation. In other 
words, if we protectionists are on the correct side of the tariff 
question, we should be as able to meet and conquer the free 
trade advocates in theoretical discussions as in statistical com- 
parisons. In the first place, when an advocate of absolute free 
trade, who is highly intelligent and has studied the great 
principles upon which society is founded, and most of the 
disciples of out and out free trade are of this class, speaks of 
the fundamental principles of our social structure, it is, perhaps, 
well to inquire what he considers to be such. I feel confident 
that, if he is a true student of the subject, he will readily 
admit that the Malthusian law of population is, at least, one of 
the most powerful and far-reaching natural forces that comes 
under the observation of the political economist. I think, I 
say, that he will concede it to be a fact that the population of 
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any country is absolutely regulated by the means of subsistence 
at the command of the people, and that the most prosperous 
nation is the one that can support the greatest comparative 
population in the enjoyment of the greatest comfort. Hence, 
an ideal state of society would be one where a sufficient quan- 
tity of food was permanently produced to supply the wants of 
the entire population, and where, at the same time, enough 
employment was furnished to support a population large enough 
to consume all the food at the nation’s command. I scarcely 
think any question will be raised as to the validity of this asser- 
tion, and, therefore, the only question at issue is whether it 
were better to produce the nation’s means of subsistence within 
the country itself, or procure a large part of them from with- 
out—whether we may make a nearer approach to social per- 
fection by means of a protective rather than a free trade policy. 
Hence, it will be my endeavor, in these pages, to show, as 
briefly as possible, that states have been brought very close to 
this ideal by means of an absolute prohibition of external trade, 
under conditions very similar to those now existing in this 
country, and in no other manner, and that it may be accom- 
plished in this country by means of protective tariffs. 

Adam Smith considers it to be a remarkable fact that the 
ancient inhabitants of Egypt and India, as well as the present 
population of China, have constituted exceedingly opulent 
nations, and yet were practically without foreign commerce. 
Hs says they derived their great wealth from the facility that 
their immense inland waterways afford for trading among them- 
selves.* If he were alive to-day, Iam confident that he would 
freely confess that our vast network of rivers and railroads affords 
facilities for transportation that the people of the above men- 
tioned empires never dreamed of possessing, and, hence, accord- 
ing to his own statement, we are in possession of the very means 
that enabled these peoples to gain their enormous wealth, and 
we possess them in far greater magnitude than they did. 

Of course, the free trader will here ask, Why not extend the 
exercise of this principle, which has proved so beneficial to these 





*. Book I., chap. III., p. 9, Wealth of Nations. 
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peoples, to the people of the whole earth? Surely, they exclaim, 

the facilities for trading between nations are as plentiful now as 
were the means possessed by the ancient Egyptians for bartering 
among themselves. The reply to this often repeated expression 
is, I think, a very simple one. When the whole earth becomes 
one nation, then the theory of free trade will be correct. But, 
while its surface is cut up into numerous nationalities, and 
especially while war is a possibility, each country, in order to be 
permanently prosperous and safe from ruin, must furnish within 
herself her own means of subsistence. To illustrate the truth of 
this assertion, let us examine the condition of a country domi- 
nated by the free trade policy, and compare it with that of a 
nation under absolute protection. England stands to-day, in the 
opinion of the free trader, an ideal example of the beneficial 
effects derived from the execution of his theory, and yet what is 
her real condition? She supports a great population by means 
of her manufactures, which are in turn supported, and have been 
created, by a foreign market. In other words, she manufactures 
vastly more than she consumes. Consequently, in accordance 
with the great law of population, the number of her people has 
risen with her increasing demand for labor, until she now has a 
population much larger than she is able to feed; hence, she is 
obliged to procure their food from other and far-distant lands, in 
exchange for her manufactures. Thus, she has an extremely 
great number of individuals within her borders who have only 
been born and are only able to live because she is able to export 
vast quantities of merchandise and import great quantities of 
food. Hence, it is an indisputable fact that, if either her 
imports or her exports should suddenly be cut off, hundreds of 
thousands of her inhabitants would actually starve. I say either, 
for if the imports were stopped the people could not buy corn 
enough to satisfy them all, at any price, while if her exports 
were to suddenly cease from outside causes, an immense number 
of her people would be thrown out of employment, and, hence, 
could not buy food no matter how plentiful it might be. British 
statesmen have long recognized this to be a fact, and it has been 
from this knowledge that they have understood that, in order to 
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guard the very life of the nation, they must keep upon the ocean 
a fleet of sufficient strength to be able to meet upon equal terms 
any probable coalition that might be formed against them. But, 
their navy is not now powerful enough to repel the attack of any 
possible combination of European powers, and in this fact lies 
one of the two great dangers that threaten the English people. 
The other is the danger of having her exports alone interrupted 
by the other nations of the world adopting the protective policy. 
We can all readily recall the suffering that was caused among 
the laboring people of England by the contracting of the Ameri- 
can market alone through the enactment of the tariff of 1890. 
Imagine the result if she were debarred from the markets of 
the world! Surely, it can scarcely be claimed that she is free 
from the danger of ruin, or, that she approaches, in any degree, 
the ideal standard of society—that she has permanent command 
over her means of subsistence. 

It seems incredible, in the face of these self-apparent facts, 
that any can deny that Great Britain should strain every 
effort toward producing within herself sufficient food to sup- 
port her people. At present, she supports a farming industry 
sufficient to fill her every need, but the trouble is that this 
industry and its produce are situated in foreign lands, from 
which she can be insurmountably separated. Besides, even if 
she could never be cut off from this industry, it would be a great 
saving to have it at her very table, rather than have it separated 
from her by thousands of miles of ocean, over which she must 
pay to have it transported. Is not every foot of transportation 
so much loss? And yet we hear the free traders exclaiming 
over the benefits of commerce, as though the more freight we 
pay upon an article the better it-is for us. The question now 
arises, How can she transplant this industry within her own 
borders? By placing a duty upon imported corn she will raise 
the prices of the common people’s actual nourishment, and, on 
account of their low wages, produce widespread suffering, if not 
actual famine. Her only course, then, is to place a bounty upon 
domestic corn. This would insure to every English farmer the 
foreign price plus the bounty for every bushel of grain that he 
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raised. Thus he could sell his corn at the foreign price, and yet 
realize a much higher profit than his competitor. There would 
be a greater rush into the business, and this new and large 
demand for labor would cause wages and prices to rise until a 
farming population was produced that would be able to supply 
the entire population with food. Then the bounty could be 
abolished and a prohibitive tariff placed upon foreign grain. 
Thus the farming industry that was situated across the sea would 
now be with the British Isles, and instead of exporting manu- 
factures and importing corn, she would, by means of her in- 
creased population, have a permanent market for al! her goods 
within ‘herself, as well as a permanent food supply that could 
not be cut off from her. Moreover, both her merchandise and 
her food would be cheaper, since she would save the freight both 
to and from the foreign lands. 

Compare the present condition of Great Britain, whose only 
hope of safety from starvation lies in her ability to control the 
sea, and to persuade, or force, foreign countries to throw open 
their gates, with that of China, without a navy, and practically 
without foreign commerce, yet able to support the densest popu- 
lation on the face of the earth. 

Our condition, as regards food, is very similar to that of 
England in regard to manufactures, and vice versa. Hence, we 
are in no such danger as is Great Britain. We produce more 
corn than we consume, and, hence, cannot be very well starved 
out. But, as we are forced to export great quantities of this 
corn, it must compete in the foreign markets with the produce 
of cheap foreign labor, and, moreover, must have the freight 
deducted from their scanty price. Truly it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that our farmers are discontented. A bounty on 
corn grown in America would be of no avail, since we already 
grow as much as we can make use of, hence, the price would 
fall until, with the bounty, it would not surpass the present 
price. A hounty upon exported corn might help the farmers, 
as it would enable them to undersell the foreigner in his own 
market, but this would not be of any national advantage, since, 
if these exports were cut off by war or foreign tariffs, the farmer 
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of this country would be thrown into a state of ruin, as his sur- 
plus, usually exported, would rot upon his hands. But, if we 
can raise a population within this country that will consume all 
of our corn, there can be no doubt but that the farmer will be 
vastly benefited in common with the entire people. For every 
raise in the number of mouths to feed, means a widening of his 
market, and every consequent increase in the number of his 
class means more bodies to clothe, and, hence, a greater demand 
for manufacturing labor. 

Now, the idea of the scientific protectionist is to check some- 
what the influx of foreign imports, and, thus, by slightly raising 
the price of manufactured commodities, to encourage domestic 
manufacturers into opening, or enlarging, the workshops of the 
country, and, hence, creating a demand for labor. By thus 
creating a demand for labor, that cannot be immediately filled to 
its full extent, we bring employers into competition in procur- 
ing the required labor, and, thus, temporarily raise wages. But, 
as the iron law of Nature gradually fills this demand, until em- 
ployes again compete for work, their wages fall, and, thus, the 
cost of manufacturing being lowered, competition among 
manufacturers brings down the prices. Statistics show that, in 
many instances during the continuance of the high protective 
policy, prices have fallen without a corresponding fall in wages, 
and many of my fellow protectionists have been greatly led into 
error by this fact. But, it is readily explained. The immense 
flood of immigration that has poured into this country, for 
many years, clearly demonstrates that our means of subsistence 
have increased at a more rapid rate than it was possible for our 
population to keep pace with, under the circumstances, by 
mere generation. Hence, as the invention of labor-saving 
machines cheapened the manufacture of commodities, they 
naturally fell in price, irrespective of the fact that the demand 
for labor kept pace with the supply, and, thus, the price re- 
mained untouched, or rose as some fresh tariff raised,the demand 
beyond the supply. But, of course, this condition can only re- 
main while the resources of our country are developing at the 
present, and past, terrific rate. Unless interrupted by the 
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exercise of the preventive or positive check, the population of a 
country will double in number every twenty-five years,* while 
the soil of no country can promise food for such an increase for 
an indefinite period. 

Probably the most silly question ever asked by the free trader, 
and I am astonished to find that it is propounded by so large a 
number of men who should be above such twaddle, is the one 
which asks why we protectionists are not in favor of immedi- 
ately enacting a prohibitive tariff, instead of gradually reaching 
this practical end by means of many successive protective 
tariffs. The answer to this query is, because we cannot imme- 
diately create a population large enough to meet the tremendous 
demand for labor that such an action would entail. For a 
while we would actually suffer from the want of manufactured 
goods, instead of simply being obliged to pay aslightly increased 
price for them, as we do under the protective policy, while the 
population is being raised to the demand. 

THEODORE Cox. 


* Malthus on Population. 








CONGRESS AT WORK. 
EDWARD P. LEE. 


O POLITICAL institution is talked about more than the 
legislative branch of the government. Yet to the 
popular view it has many of the features of the Unknown. 
This ignorance is in great part excusable, for the national legis- 
lature is a complicated mechanism, whose operations require 
observation as well as study. 

A favorable time to begin a practical study is the assembling 
of a new Congress, ordinarily the first Monday in December, ’ 
unless an ‘‘extra’’ session be convened earlier. In the Hall of 
the House will be found 356 representatives-elect—all above the 
age of twenty-five years, citizens of the United States at least - 
seven years, and inhabitants of their respective states: each 
entitled to a salary of $5,000 a year, with mileage from his 
home to Washington and return, at the rate of twenty cents a 
mile, stationery and packing-boxes to the value of $135, or 
commutation in lieu thereof. 

At 12 o’clock the clerk of the preceding House raps for order, 
reads the roll of members-elect, as certified to him by the 
governors, and announces that the first business is the election 
of officers. Candidates for speaker, previously selected in 
caucuses, are nominated in set speeches ; and on the declaration 
of the vote, the successful candidate is escorted to the chair by 
his two chief competitors, and after a brief address, is sworn 
into office by the member oldest in service. The speaker 
swears in the other members, who come forward, as their names 
are called, to the space in front of his desk, known as the 
‘‘well,’”’ and with uplifted hand swear to support the Constitu- 
tion. 

The House next elects a clerk ; a sergeant-at-arms, to preserve 
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order in and about the Hall, and, with the clerk, pay all sal- , 
aries and expenses ; a doorkeeper, who tends the doors through 
thirty odd proxies, announces all messages from the Senate and 
president, and has charge of the document rooms of the House ; 
a postmaster, and a chaplain. 

Resolutions are now presented and adopted authorizing the 
speaker to appoint committees of three to wait upon the Senate 
and president, and inform them that the House is constitution- 
ally organized and ready to proceed to business. 

Permanent seats are then assigned by lot, the members retir- 
ing to the rear of the Hall, back of the brass railing called the 
‘Bar of the House.’’ Each member receives a number; cor- 
responding numbers are placed in a box on the clerk’s desk, and 
drawn out by a blindfolded page. As each member’s number is 
called out, he selects a seat, if a Democrat, on the right, if a 
Republican, on the left of the speaker. Ex-speakers and the 
member oldest in service, who is styled the ‘‘Father of the 
House,’’ are permitted to choose their seats before the drawing. 
After the assignment of seats, the House adjourns till noon of 
the following day. 

Meanwhile, in the other end of the Capitol, the 88 men con- 
stituting the Senate have been called to order by the vice- 
president, who proceeds to administer the oath of office to new 
members as they advance to his desk escorted by their col- 
leagues. This completes the constitutional organization of the 
Senate, which is a continuing body, only one.third of its 
members retiring every two years. Its officers are not elected 
at the beginning of a Congress, but hold their places at the 
pleasure of the majority. The Senate, also, does nothing the 
first day except to appoint committees to notify the House and 
president that it is ready for business. 

Strictly speaking, however, neither body is ready for business 
until the fifty standing or permanent, and the ten select or tem- 
porary, committees of each are appointed. Without committees, 
Congress would be a legislative mob. Congress indeed is gov- 
erned by committees, and committees by chairmen, so that for 
all practical purposes nine tenths of the present number of 
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senators and representatives could be dispensed with. A 
committee varies in number from five to fifteen members, the 
majority including the chairman in nearly all cases. Every 
member is on at least one committee, some on several. Ways 
and means, coinage, weights and measures, judiciary, and appro- 
priations, are the most important committees in the House, 
corresponding to the finance committee, the judiciary committee, 
and the appropriations committee of the Senate. 

In the House, the appointment of all committees is vested in 
the speaker, who is, thereby, the most important factor in the 
legislation of a particular Congress, and in point of real power 
in the government, next to the president. He can make his views 
effective by the composition of a committee. From a co-equal 
representative, the member elected speaker becomes field- 
marshal of the House, with fifty or more lieutenants, the chair- 
men of committees. 

In the Senate, each party in caucus chooses a committee to 
make up its representation on each of the standing and select 
committees of the body, substituting for the ‘‘one man power ”’ 
system of the House the voice of the majority. The lists selected 
by these caucus committees are presented and adopted by the 
Senate in the form of a resolution. 

The appointment of committees completes the legislative or- 
ganization. If now the control of either body has passed from 
one political party to the other, there follows a partisan organ- 
ization in that body, all Congressmen being partyotic if not 
patriotic. ‘‘To the ‘victors belong the spoils’’ was first pro- 
claimed beneath the dome of the Capitol, and no employee to 
this day can claim a ‘‘ vested right’”’ to work there. When both 
Houses are thus re-organized, over seven hundred employes are 
affected. A few are elective officers, through whom the minor 
patronage of the Houses is distributed among the members of 
the majority, with a few exceptions. 

After this, Congress is ready for the work of the session. 
Public and private bills, resolutions, executive messages, letters 
and reports from heads of departments, petitions and memorials, 
make up the raw material of legislation. In the fifty-first 
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Congress more than twenty thousand papers and documents 
were presented, more than could be even read in the entire two 
sessions. No business is carried over from one Congress to 
another, and, consequently, many bills and claimants reappear 
biennially. 

All measures are introduced by members, who, however, 
seldom prepare them. To facilitate the introduction of business 
in the House, boxes are provided, into which members drop 
papers properly endorsed, thus economizing the time of the 
the House by not offering them from the floor. In the Senate 
all measures are presented from the floor. Bills, resolutions, 
and important petitions are printed before being sent to appro- 
priate committees for action. 

A few committees originate their own bills, such as the com- 
mittee on ways and means and the committee on appropriations 
of the House. It is the prerogative of the House to originate 
revenue and appropriation bills. The House and Senate fought 
this point ‘‘to a finish’? many years ago, and the House won an 
‘empty victory, for while the Senate can take unlimited time to 
consider such bills when they come over from the House, it is 
usually so near the end of a session when the House gets them 
back again that it has little or no time to debate the Senate 
amendments, which it frequently has to ‘‘gulp’’ down without 
a gurgle of protest, or let them go into conference where the 
Senate usually has its own way. ' 

The committee on ways and means and the committee on 
appropriations base their measures on the five-hundred page 
‘letter’? submitted at the beginning of each session by the 
secretary of the treasury, giving estimates of the receipts and 
expenditures of all departments of the government for the 
ensuing fiscal year. These two committees, being composed of 
different persons, never make ends meet, a result made doubly 
inevitable by the fact that two similar committees of the Senate 
review their measures. As a consequence, ‘‘deficiency bills’’ 
have to be passed every year. 

It is in committee that legislation receives its first, and usually 
its final, mold. Once a week, or oftener, members meet in the 
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committee room, and consider measures referred to them. The 
chairman is a little speaker: he arranges the order of business, 
and advances or sidetracks a measure pretty much as he 
chooses. A majority can take up any bill they please, but 
custom and policy conspire to make the chairman autocrat of 
his committee. The proceedings are private, except when a 
public hearing is granted. Then it is customary to have a 
stenographic report made and printed for the use of the com- 
mittee. In theory, a committee is a judicial body; but when a 
member has introduced and advocates a measure, other members 
are not disposed to cross-question him; and although many 
bills involve a draft on the treasury, no provision is made for 
an attorney to represent the government. 

Committees charged with a large number of bills are divided 
into sub-committees by the chairman, who assigns to each a 
number of bills. After investigation, they report to the full 
committee for final action. A clerk keeps a record of all 
business transacted. 

Committee work affords a member the best opportunity to 
show himself for what he is worth. If he has a grasp of 
public affairs, a judicial mind, integrity, and industry, com- 
mittee service will bring out these qualities, and make their 
possessor a marked man among his associates, though he may 
never make a ‘‘hit’’ on the floor. 

A committee may do one of several things with a bill: It may 
report it favorably, with or without amendment; it may report 
it adversely ; or it may bury it. When a bill is reported back 
from committee, it is accompanied by a report, either a 
unanimous report, or a majority and minority report, and 
placed on the calendar in its proper class—if a public bill, on 
the public, if a private bill, on the private, calendar ; the 
calendar being a list of all measures reported from committees, 
and ready for action. It has in each House subdivisions for 
different classes of business. Measures are not taken from the 
calendars and considered in regular order: there the first is 
often last, and the last first. 

The Senate reserves no day for a particular class of bills. 
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After presentation of what is called ‘‘morning business,’’ con- 
sisting chiefly of petitions, memorials, bills, and reports from 
committees, the time until two o’clock is devoted to the 
calendar, under what is known as the “five minute rule,’’ each 
senator being allowed only five minutes’ debate on a single 
proposition. If a bill be not disposed of by two o’clock, it is 
entitled to the floor each morning, after ‘‘morning business,’’ 
until disposed of. Before two o’clock, a single objection pre- 
vents consideration. At two, if the Senate has made no 
special order for that hour, any measure objected to may be 
called up; and if final action on the matter is not reached that 
day, it comes up thereafter at two o’clock as ‘unfinished 
business,’’ holding the floor till passed or defeated, or displaced 
by a vote of the Senate. 

In the House, special days are assigned for certain measures. 
The second and fourth Mondays of a month are known as “ Dis- 
trict days,’’ when measures relating to the District of Columbia 
are in order, Congress being practically the common council of 
the District ; Friday is reserved for private bills, the evening for 
pension bills. The first and third Mondays in a month are ‘‘sus- 
pension days,’’ when it is in order to move that the rules be sus- 
pended to take up a bill not otherwise entitled to consideration at 
that time. ‘‘Suspension’’ requires a two-thirds vote of the House. 

On other days, after routine and unfinished business, one hour 
is devoted to the consideration of bills on the calendar. Each 
committee is called in turn, and the chairman recognized in 
preference to all other members. The chairman thus determines 
what bill from his committee shall be considered, and as he also 
controls the time allowed his side for debate, it can fairly be said 
that the House is governed by the chairmen of committees. The 
ordinary member is overslaughed, and wisely learns to keep his 
seat, thankful whenever the speaker or a chairman allows him 
to discuss a measure. He is not at liberty to rise, at the prompt- 
ing of what he regards as a patriotic impulse, and introduce and 
forthwith advocate the passage of a bill, however meritorious it 
may be. He is fast bound by the rules, which in the hour of 
his ignorance he voted to adopt. 
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Its unwieldy size and the amount of business always pressing 
for consideration, requires the House to be penurious with its 
time. No committee can retain the floor for more than two 
mornings in succession. Additional time can be obtained only 
by a ‘‘special order,’’ recommended by the committee on rules, 
setting apart a certain day. The fate of a bill often rests with 
this committee, popularly known as the ‘‘ Steering Committee.”’ 
The speaker is chairman, and as he appoints this committee 
also, he practically controls the course of business in the House. 

In the Senate, a caucus committee of the dominant party is 
sometimes appointed to arrange an order of business; and if an 
important political issue be involved, each party determines in 
caucus what action it will pursue. 

It is rash to prophesy what Congress will do on a particular 
day. Nothing is certain beyond the opening prayer and the 
reading of the journal of the previous legislative day. In the 
Senate, it is safe to assume that ‘‘morning”’ or routine business 
will be presented; but in the House, immediately after the 
reading of the journal, a motion may be made to consider an 
appropriation or a revenue bill, and on ‘‘suspension days’’ to 
suspend the rules and take up any bill on the calendar. More- 
over the ‘‘courtesy of the Senate’’ and ‘“‘ unanimous consent”’ 
in the House often interrupt the routine, and unexpectedly 
bring a measure to the front for consideration. When, however, 
a@ measure has been made a “‘special order,’’ it will be found 
under consideration on the day set apart for it. 

Every bill that becomes a law runs practically the same course, 
and the history of a tariff bill illustrates the history of all. 
Any member of the House may introduce such a bill, but gen- 
erally a tariff bill is prepared by the majority of the committee 
on ways and means, assisted, when of the same party, by treas- 
ury officials, and whatever outside help they see fit to consult. 
The bill may finally bear the name of Mills or McKinley, but 
it’s a wise tariff bill that knows its own father. Several months 
are required to frame it, interested parties from all sections of 
the country being heard for or against its many thousand items. 
Members present arguments before the committee in behalf of 
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the interests of constituents. Life becomes a burden to the 
committee. They are blamed for doing what they should do, 
and praised for doing what they ought not todo. At length the 
bill is finished, with no one satisfied. 

As one of the “privileged committees,’’ the committee on 
ways and means can report at any time. The tariff bill is 
reported to the House, backed by a majority, and attacked by a 
minority, report; and then it has to run the gauntlet of the 
House. The chairman gives notice that at a certain hour in the 
near future he will ask that the bill be considered. The interval 
affords members an opportunity to post themselves on the pro- 
visions of the bill, and to prepare speeches. 

On the day announced, the chairman moves that the House 
“resolve itself into a committee of the whole House on the state 
of the Union,’’ and proceed to consider the tariff bill. If his 
motion is adopted, the speaker calls a member to the chair and 
retires. The speaker presides only over the House proper ; 
when the House forms itself into a committee, he selects a chair- 
maan to preside, who is addressed as ‘‘ Mr. Chairman.” 

Every bill that raises revenue or appropriates money, must be 
considered first in committee of the whole. If it be a public 
bill, the committee is called the ‘‘ committee of the whole House 
on the state of the Union”’ ; if a semi-public or private bill, it 
is called simply the ‘‘committee of the whole House.’”’ This 
large committee reviews in detail the work of the small commit- 
tee, discussing and amending it at will. One hundred members 
constitute a quorum, and the proceedings are more informal 
than in the House. Before resolving itself into committee, the 
House determines what business shall be considered, and how 
much time shall be spent in general debate. 

The tariff bill is first considered by this committee ; its dis- 
cussion runs through many months. After a preliminary speech 
by the chairman of the ways and means committee, the bill is 
open to debate. Leaders on both sides are listened to ; also those 
who while not deep are able to amuse, the House. The mediocre 
speaker is deserted, except by his immediate neighbors and 
friends, who under similar circumstances expect the same favor. 
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Others retire to the cloak-rooms under the galleries, or resume 
their newspaper, attend to their ‘correspondence, or engage in 
conversation, —in short, do everything but listen. No disrespect, 
however, is intended : the House is acting merely in self-defense. 
It will not listen to speeches prepared mainly for home con- 
sumption, for which it sets apart a series of evenings when the 
participants alone are obliged to be present. 

The chairman keeps a list of those who notify him of their 
desire to speak, and usually recognizes members of different 
parties in turn till all have been heard. After this ‘‘general 
debate,’’ amendments, and five minute speeches thereon are in 
order. ‘‘Pro forma’’ amendments are frequently offered. <A 
member may move to strike out the last word of a clause, to 
enable him to say something, possibly, on the pending question, 
but more likely on a subject foreign to the discussion. Such 
amendments often add ‘‘raciness’’ to the proceedings. In this 
way the entire bill is gone through item by item. When 
finished, the committee ‘‘rises,’’? the speaker resumes his seat, 
and the retiring chairman reports what has been agreed to in 
committee of the whole. 

The bill is now before the House, and the action of the com- 
mittee of the whole may be undone. An hour for the final vote 
is agreed on by the party leaders. More speeches follow, and 
every parliamentary method is employed to carry or defeat the 
measure. Asa last resort the minority may turn to filibuster- 
ing, to kill time and tire out the other side. 

Filibustering is easy to practice under the rules of the House. 
A filibuster moves that the House adjourn, and pending that 
motion he moves that the House adjourn to a particular day. 
Another filibuster moves to amend by substituting a different 
day. Here are three separate motions to be voted on, and on 
each motion four separate votes may be demanded : first, a viva 
voce vote; second, a rising vote, the speaker counting the 
members; third, a vote by tellers, two members being appointed 
to count each side as it files between them; and fourth, a yea 
and nay vote, each member responding as his name is called by 
the clerk. Finally, a demand may be made to recapitulate the 
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yea and nay vote, to see who is recorded. To take these four 
votes requires over an hour’s time; and to dispose of the three 
motions referred to, the business of the House is delayed several 
hours. If, moreover, the lack of a quorum is disclosed, all pro- 
ceedings must be suspended, and a “call of the House”’ 
ordered. This sometimes necessitates sending for members who 
are out at dinner, at the theater, or absent from the city, 
so that several days may intervene before business of any kind 
can be resumed. Then when a quorum finally appears, the 
filibusters begin again with their dilatory motions, continuing 
their tactics till some sort of compromise is arranged, usually 
in party caucus, and the ‘‘deadlock”’ is broken. 

When the bill has surmounted every obstacle, the chairman of 
the committee moves the ‘‘ previous question.’’ This is equiva- 
lent to demanding an immediate vote. If the motion carries, 
the clerk proceeds to call the roll and record the name of each 
member voting. This is the critical period in the history of a 
bill, because members must now commit themselves in black 
and white. In committee of the whole votes are not recorded, 
and many a bill passes there safely, only to be stopped in the 
House by a yea and nay vote. In order that absences may not 
count against any side, ‘‘pairs’’ are arranged, so that a yea and 
nay vote reveals the exact strength of a measure. 

Suppose the tariff bill passed. It is then engrossed, signed by 
the speaker, and carried over to the Senate by the clerk of the 
House, who announces its passage and requests the con- 
currence of the Senate. As every bill coming from the House 
must be referred to a committee, the presiding officer refers the 
tariff bill to the committee on finance. 

Though the Senate, as has been said, cannot originate a 
revenue bill, it can amend one; and frequently it does so with a 
vengeance. The ‘‘ Mills bill,’’ of 1888, as passed by the House, 
was amended in the Senate committee by striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting a new bill. 

The committee on finance begins the work of revising the 
bill by summoning manufacturers and experts, a different set 
from that heard by the House committee, if the Senate is con- 
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trolled by the opposite party. Senators accompany constituents 
to the committee and make statements in their behalf; and 
pretty much the same scenes are enacted as on the House side. 
After a thorough overhauling, the bill is reported back to the 
Senate, and a time set apart for its consideration. 

The Senate first considers the bill in committee of the whole, 
but without changing. its presiding officer. Discussion and 
amendment occupy long weeks, and the proceedings in the 
House are substantially repeated. The speeches, however, are 
less sophomoric, if not more logical. Exciting episodes are 
rare, and a drowsy monotony prevails. The decorum of the 
Senate presents a strong contrast to the stock-exchange appear- 
ance of the House. Senators seldom indulge in boisterous con- 
versation, and never smoke in the chamber with their heels on 
their desks. When they wish to “‘loaf and invite their soles,’’ 
they retire to the cloak-rooms. 

After months of speech-making and amendment, the tariff 
bill is finally brought to a vote on a day agreed upon by the 
two parties. All votes in the Senate are thus arranged, as the 
rules of the body do not provide for cloture, and the majority is 
always at the mercy of a minority, no matter how insignificant 
in numbers it may he. As the tariff bill has undergone amend- 
ment, it must now be returned to the House for further 
reference and discussion and for action on the Senate amend- 
ments. The House as a rule refuses to concur, and asks for a 
conference with the Senate on the disputed points. Three 
members from each body are appointed by the chair, the 
minority in each House having two members. This conference 
committee has jurisdiction only over matters on which the two 
Houses have been unable to agree; but oftentimes by mutual 
compromises they alter a bill so completely that its author 
would scarcely recognize it. Having adjusted differences, they 
report to their respective Houses; and it is well-nigh im- 
possible to defeat a conference report. In the closing days of a 

’ Congress, a great deal of legislation is the product of conference 
committees. 
After the tariff bill is enrolled on parchment, it is taken to 
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the president. If he signs it, the bill is law, and is deposited 
with the secretary of state. If the president should veto it, he 
sends it back to the House in which it originated, and unless the 
bill can be passed by two thirds of both Houses, it is lost. 

In all legislative matters the Senate and House act conjointly. 
The House, however, has no voice in the appointment of officials 
or in the making of treaties. The Senate alone is consulted by 
the president in executive matters. When the Senate considers 
executive business it sits with closed doors, no one being present 
except senators and specially sworn officials. No record is kept 
save a journal, and the public is informed merely of the affirma- 
tive or. negative action of the body. A senator is liable to 
expulsion, an employee to dismissal and penal punishment for 
disclosing executive secrets. 

The adjournment of Congress at the close of a long session, 
being fixed by agreement between the two Houses, is unattended 
by the excitement usual on the last day of the life of a Congress. 
In alegal sense, Congress expires on the 3d of March, and all 
laws passed on the 4th bear date as of the 3d, because the legis- 
lative day of March 3d has been decided to extend till noon of 
March 4th. The rule is that a legislative day extends from one — 
adjournment to another. The longest legislative day on record 
occurred in 1877 during the discussion of the Electoral Com- 
mission bill. It lasted a month. 

As the 4th of March approaches the scenes in the House grow 
more exciting. The last day is a ‘“‘suspension day.’’ Committee 
struggles with committee, and member with member to secure 
the floor. The speaker’s favor is all potent. He generally 
arranges beforehand whom he will recognize; and in vain do 
other members stand in front of his desk, waving bills and 
shouting ‘‘Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker.’’ But ‘‘Mr. Speaker’”’ 
has neither eyes nor ears for them ; with provoking calmness he 
gives the floor to this man and that, according to his program. 

On the last day many objectionable bills are likely to get 
through. The House is in a continual uproar. Members, 
exhausted by night and day sessions, are engrossed, each with 
his own méasure, and the reading of a bill cannot be heard thirty 
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feet away. A single objection would stop a bill, but the member 
who at another time might raise one, has a bill of his own to 
run through and forbears. 

A few minutes before twelve, the speaker vacates the chair, 
and in his absence a resolution of thanks, presented by the 
leader of the minority, is passed. On resuming the chair, the 
speaker expresses his gratitude to the House in a short speech 
eulogizing its career, and with a thump of his gavel declares the 
House adjourned without day. 

The Senate even hurries its pace in the antes hours of a 
session, and what it generally fails to furnish in the way of ex- 
citement is made up once in four years by the brilliant and 
memorable spectacle of the Inaugural Ceremonies, which begin 
in the Senate Chamber at noon of March 4th, immediately on 
the expiration of the preceding Congress. 

EDWARD P. LEE. 








THE TENDENCY TOWARD THE DISARMAMENT OF 
CIVILIZED NATIONS. 


BY HON. JAMES M. BECK. 


EARLY a century and a quarter ago, some fifty provincial 
gentlemen, with knee breeches and powdered queues, the 
representatives of thirteen colonies of the British Crown, which, 
located on the edge of an unbroken wilderness, were less 
accessible to civilization than is the Congo now, met in Phila- 
delphia, a country town of about twenty thousand people, and 
deliberating within the walls of the building which has become 
to every lover of liberty what Mecca is to the Mussulman or 
Jerusalem to the Israelite, thence issued to the world a state- 
ment of their grievances against the British Crown, and a 
declaration of their assumption of independent sovereignty. 
Apart from the statement of grievances, which was only of 
transient importance, the Declaration, as drafted by the young 
Virginian farmer-lawyer, contained a declaration of the rights 
of man more radical and revolutionary than any similar 
political document, and utterly subversive of adopted theories 
of government. At the time apparently insignificant, this 
event has become of overshadowing importance in the affairs of 
men. It lita train of human revolt which has slowly and in- 
creasingly blasted a pathway of freedom for humanity through 
the granite rocks of Czsarism and feudalism. Well might 
Mirabeau say that, tried by its standard, every government in 
Europe was divested of its rights. To the masses of men 
in every part of the world, struggling to escape from the house 
of bondage and into the promised land, it has been as a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. This is the great 
fact of which the colossal statue in New York harbor is the 
beautiful symbol. It would be impossible to estimate properly 
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its importance, for it can only be determined in its due perspec- 
tive of time and result. Even in this evening of the nine- 
teenth century we can as little appreciate its true position in 
history as one can judge the architectural beauty of the Cologne 
Cathedral by standing on its steps. Let us carry our minds 
forward in imagination yet another century. Picture to our- 
selves the greatest republic in the world, whose population will 
be two hundred millions, and whose territory will reach from 
the land of the North Star to that of the Southern Cross, 
reflecting the most splendid and perhaps the culminating 
civilization of the world, and from such vantage ground we can 
appreciate that in the preceding two thousand years of human 
history the three events which may then dominate the entire 
landscape, even as Mt. Blanc rises above its fellows, are the 
birth of Christ, the discovery of America, and the Declaration 
of Independence. The first gave to men a new spirit, which 
has since leavened humanity; the second, a great continent, 
whereon, as on a stage, the splendid drama of democracy could 
be enacted; and the third, a free people, who have demon- 
strated their capacity to rule themselves. Of each event one 
can say, in the exalted language of Richter, that it has “lifted 
empires off their hinges, turned the stream of the centuries out 
of its channel, and still governs the ages.’’ 

It is the unique distinction of the Declaration of Independence 
that its definition of liberty is so full and ample that time cannot 
make it obsolete. Other similar events have been but milestones 
in the march of progress. The Magna Charta and the Petition 
of Right are no longer sufficient in themselves to satisfy the 
ripened aspirations of men, but when Jefferson drafted the great 
Declaration he drew for all mankind, without distinction to race, 
condition, or creed, a title deed to liberty, so broad and compre- 
hensive that ‘‘time cannot wither nor custom stale’’ its eternal 
verity. That all men are created equal ; that they have a right 
as the gift of God and independent of government to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that the people 
have the inherent right to alter or abolish their government 
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when it has ceased to answer their necessities, thus constituting 
the people the first and only estate, are principles which satisfy 
the highest ideals of liberty. By the much quoted and much 
misunderstood axiom, that all men are created equal, Mr. Jeffer- 
son did not mean either a natural equality or even an equality 
of natural opportunity, for either would contradict the common 
observation of men, which discloses as infinite a difference 
between men and their environments as between the stars. He 
was simply defining the province of government, and he was 
contending that politically all men were equal and that the gov- 
ernment, therefore, should not give to any man an artificial and 
law-made advantage over another. ‘‘ Equal and exact justice to 
all men, special privileges to none.’’ He therefore proscribed 
the spirit of caste, and an hereditary monarch or a feudal aris- 
tocracy came equally under his anathema. He illustrated his 
meaning by his last and most significant commentary on the text 
of the instrument which is inseparably connected with his name. 
When asked nine days before his death to write a sentiment for 
the forthcoming fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration—the day 
of jubilee on which, by a singular coincidence, he was destined 
to die—he wrote: ‘‘The eyes of men are opened and opening 
to the rights of men. * * * The mass of men are not born 
with saddles on their backs nor a favored few booted and spurred 
ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God.’’ It is to 
be feared that we have hardly realized as yet his splendid ideal, 
else why the extraordinary honors recently paid within our 
country to the representatives of the class who claim, by the 
right of heredity, ‘‘to ride booted and spurred the masses of 
mankind?’’ We have witnessed the gentleman in charge of the 
Spanish princess write circular letters instructing American ladies 
and gentlemen how to act in the presence of royalty, and we 
have read his complaint that the Infanta had been insulted and 
annoyed by the social snobs and tuft-hunters, who insisted upon 
thrusting themselves into her presence. Eminent foreigners, 
distinguished for learning and genius, have visited our shores 
comparatively unnoticed, but the possession of a title has seemed 
to have the fascination for our countrymen that the candle has 
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for the moth. These ovations to Spanish grandees and Russian 
nobles, in so far as they are inspired by considerations of rank, 
are wrong. Otherwise Mr, Jefferson was wrong, and if he was 
wrong, then America was wrong. The spirit of caste is not dead 
nor the race of Tories wholly extinct. 

The noblest virtue of the great Declaration was the spirit 
which impelled it. This was so far in advance of the times as 
to deserve comment here, and it is to this I desire to direct 
especial attention. It is obvious that the statement of grievances 
was not intended for the colonists. No need existed to remind 
them what they had suffered. The intolerable burdens and 
wrongs set forth in this terrible indictment of the British Crown 
had driven its loyal and willing subjects into open rebellion, and 
had been burned into their recollection as with a red-hot iron. 
For years they had been the subject of innumerable pamphlets, 
speeches, petitions, and discussions both in England and America. 
The time for discussing them with the Mother Country had 
ceased with the first shot:of the embattled farmers at Lexington. 
The purpose of the Declaration, as clearly set forth in its noble 
preamble, was to appeal to the justice of the world in support 
of the necessity of the separation. It commences, ‘‘When in the 
course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have connected them with another 

* * * @ decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the cuuses which impel them to the separation.’’ No 
state paper ever contained a nobler sentiment than this. It 
assumed that there wasa rule of right and wrong and of justice 
and injustice that regulated the intercourse of nations as well as 
individuals. It is believed that there was a great human con- 
science, which, rising higher than the selfish interests and preju- 
dices of nations and races, would approve that which was right 
and condemn that which was wrong. It felt that this approval 
was more to be desired than national advantage. It con- 
stituted mankind a judge between contending nations, and lest 
its judgment should temporarily err it established posterity as a 
court of last resort. It placed the tie of humanity above that of 
nationality. It solemnly argued the righteousness of the sepa- 
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ration at the bar of history, solemnly prefixing its statement of 
grievances with the words: ‘‘In proof of this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world”; and finally concluded its appeal 
from the judgment of the moment to that of eternity, in the 
words: ‘‘ Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions.’’ The nobility of this appeal becomes 
more manifest when we regard the conditions of thought at that 
time. There existed then no law of right or wrong between 
nations. Mankind was engaged on both sides of the Atlantic in 
armed conflicts, which succeeded each other with horrible fre- 
quency and intensity. While at nominal peace, nations levied 
commercial warfare against each other by prohibitive tariffs and 
burdensome legal restrictions. Each government regarded its 
own selfish interests as the highest and only good. International 
law existed only in name, and consisted of ‘‘a wilderness of 
single instances.’’ Wars were commenced without provocation 
—often without a formal declaration,—were conducted without 
regard to the rights of neutrals and non-combatants, or the com- 
monest dictates of humanity, and were consummated by the 
wholesale spoliation of territory and the pillaging of galleries, 
museums, and libraries. The armies of Wellington and Napoleon 
were only worthy of Alaric or Attila. The only law of nations 
was that ascribed by the poet to Rob Roy: 
“The good old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.”’ 
Think, for example, of the events which took place in Europe 
within the succeeding forty years; of the decrees by which 
France and England each forbade the world to trade with the 
other, and under cover of which they preyed upon the commerce 
of the world like hawks upon a dove-cote; of the destruction of 
the Danish fleet, and the bombardment of Copenhagen by Eng- 
land in advance of any declaration of war and without any 
provocation; of Napoleon’s invasion of neutral territory and 
the assassination of Duc D’Enghein, of his appropriation 
of whole countries without regard to the wishes of their 
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inhabitants by placing Bernandotte on the throne of Swe- 
den, Murat on that of Naples, his brother Louis on that of 
Holland, Jerome on that of Westphalia, and Joseph on that 
of Spain. In such an age, with every nation as an Ishmael, 
there would seem to have been no sentiment of right or wrong 
or enlightened conscience of man to which an appeal could 
be made. The sentiment of the Declaration, made out of ‘‘a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind,’’ is therefore the 
more striking and commendable. We need not stop to note 
how splendidly that appeal has been sustained. As the 
Declaration states, facts were submitted to a candid world, 
which in an age of force convinced the calm reason of humanity, 
and when, a century later, the time-stained document, to which 
our fathers had pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honors, was brought out on the very spot where it found 
its being, the representatives of every nation, including that of 
England herself, were there to testify by their presence their 
approval of an appeal to the universal conscience of man. The 
United States has demonstrated its right to separate existence 
and no discordant protest is now heard against its splendid vin- 
dication by humanity. 

I am persuaded that the spirit, of which this Declaration was 
only an expression, is now a new force in humanity. In the 
one hundred and seventeen intervening years the world has 
progressed so swiftly towards an enlightened sense of justice 
that a ‘‘decent respect to the opinions of mankind”’ is a greater 
power in regulating the intercourse of nations than the com- 
bined armies and navies of the world. Each nation does at 
least in some measure fear to-day the disapproval of humanity 
and covets as a good the approval of posterity. This respect for 
public opinion is increasingly causing nations to arbitrate their 
differences by other means than that wretched survival of 
barbarism—war. Prior to the nineteenth century, there is 
hardly an instance when nations settled their grievances other 
than by a resort to the sword, while during the present century 
over seventy-five disputes have been adjusted by mediation and 
arbitration. Of these, twenty-five related to claims for 
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damages to citizens in one country while in the offending 
country; in sixteen, disputed boundaries were amicably fixed ; 
and in five the yet more difficult questions of disputed acquisi- 
tions of new territory were peacefully decided. In some of 
these cases the national honor and historical prestige were 
believed to be involved and found entirely capable of amicable 
adjustment, namely, the Luxemburg question of 1867, the Crete 
affair, and the Alabama claims. The incalculable gain to 
humanity of these peaceful arbitraments can be measured by 
the stupendous fact that in the wars of the nineteenth century 
over fifteen thousand millions of dollars have been spent and 
over five millions of men killed. The mind cannot grasp the 
magnitude of the figures. The largest single aggregation of 
human beings is the city of London, and when we reflect that a 
number of people exceeding the teeming population of the 
English metropolis have fallen beneath the wheels of the 
Juggernaut of war, we can appreciate the belief of every 
thoughtful man that the ordeal of battle is both a crime against 
humanity and a relic of primitive barbarism. The questions 
sought to be decided by war have rarely remained adjusted, 
notwithstanding the imposing and awful demonstration of brute 
force. Take, for example, the unhappy Rhine provinces. 
Torn from Germany by France nearly two centuries ago, and 
entirely Gallicized in that time, yet no statute of limitations 
availed France when, humiliated and well-nigh annihilated by 
the armies of Germany, it was obliged to again yield Alsace 
and Lorraine. Nor is their ownership determined to-day. In 
the event of a French triumph in the next war, it is safe to 
assume that the first and imperative conditjon of peace would 
be the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. In the meantime, as 
if charged with the curse of God, these little provinces are 
making of Europe an armed camp, compelling twenty-seven 
millions of men to be ready for a possible death, and driving 
the nations that support them to inevitable bankruptcy. What 
the armies of France and Germany, the grandest in organization 
and equipment that the world has ever known, have thus 
signally failed to do, namely, to decide definitely a single 
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question—and that in itself a comparatively unimportant one— 
the moral power of a ‘“‘decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind’’ has done without shedding a drop of blood, for in 
the seventy-five instances of peaceful mediation heretofore 
alluded to, there was, with but one exception, a loyal and lasting 
submission to the results of the arbitrament of peace. This 
power of moral sentiment, sneered at by the unthinking and 
superficial, can be measured in yet another way. England and 
America have just arbitrated the question of territorial rights 
and alleged unlawful seizures, both formally fruitful subjects of 
war, and have thus afforded an impressive object lesson to 
humanity which is worth a dozen naval reviews or army mobili- 
zations. Let us suppose that the international court at Paris had 
decided clearly in favor of Great Britain. England and, indeed, 
all the world, could not enforce that judgment if the United 
States refused to obey it. Guarded as we are by two mighty 
oceans, and with our inexhaustible resources, the combined 
armies and navies of the world could not conquer us. We are 
to-day invincible. The power, therefore, that would compel us 
to loyally accept the decision would be the ‘‘ decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind,’’ which would condemn as iniquitous 
and shameful bad faith in such arbitration. 

Herein lies the possibility of a period of perpetual peace. 
Notwithstanding the fact that to-day men are making prepara- 
tions in Europe for war on a scale unprecedentedly vast, and, 
paradoxical as it may therefore seem, I believe that the time will 
come when men will “beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.’’ How many deluges of blood 
lie between I know not, but I clearly see His bow in the cloud, 
as a covenant of peace. This may seem the wild dream of a 
visionary, but we are celebrating in this Columbian year the 
triumph of a dreamer, and that the greatest civic achievement 
in history. In existing conditions of thought it is indeed hard 
to accept the possibility of a day when the mutual hatreds of 
nations, which exist independent of disputed questions, and are 
the baneful heritage of the centuries, can be determined other- 
wise than by war. Apparently they do not admit of arbitration. 
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But may not this apparent impossibility disappear with the 
growing sentiment of fraternity in men? Nor am I alone in this 
opinion. A learned French philosopher, Michel Revon, whose 
work has recently received the medal of the French Academy, 
states that unless a general war takes place in Europe within the 
next ten years the spirit of militarism will lose its power. It is 
true that the great battle-thinker of our time, Von Moltke, who 
has carried the organization of armies to a perfection not reached 
by even Napoleon, has said that ‘‘ Peace is only a dream, and 
not even a beautiful dream. War,’’ he adds, ‘‘is ordained by 
God.’”? Nevertheless, even as the power of the Roman Empire 
was doomed in its hour of unchallenged supremacy when the 
Prince of Peace lay in his manger at Bethlehem, so I believe the 
spirit of militarism, now apparently at its highest development, 
is in reality losing its iron sway on the minds of men. As our 
own great commander has well said, ‘‘ Arbitration may not satisfy 
either nation at the time, but it satisfies the conscience of man- 
kind and must commend itself more and more as a means of 
adjusting disputes.’’ Indeed, General Grant, better than Bis- 
marck with his ‘‘ blood and iron,’’ caught the spirit of his time 
in those words, remembered above his every other utterance, 
‘¢Let us have peace.’? However comparatively unnoticed it may 
have been, the English Parliament has rarely done a nobler or 
better act than when it unanimously passed, on June 16, 1893, 
a resolution, authorizing Her Majesty’s government to conclude 
a general treaty with the United States to submit all future 
questions between the countries to arbitration. 

The trouble with our age and preceding ages has been that 
man has still sufficient of the original barbarian to approve and 
applaud war. We have not yet learned to take a horizontal 
view of the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill.’? The current 
belief is that ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’? means ‘‘Thou shalt kill”’ 
—under given circumstances. We do not content ourselves with 
applauding a defensive war, which is often inevitable and mor- 
ally defensible, but we regard as of paramount glory a war of 
aggression and conquest. That which is a crime between indi- 
viduals we defend between nations. A single murder we con- 
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sider the gravest of all offenses and punish accordingly, whether 
done in the heat of passion or not; but murder by the hundred 
thousand, cruelly and deliberately planned months in advance, 
in which the victims are generally the involuntary result of 
forced drafts we enthusiastically applaud. If we were but hon- 
est with ourselves we would admit that we regard it as the most 
glorious of all pastimes. By the very toys and books we give 
our children we instill in them the martial ardor. Men go to the 
tented field, not robed in the black of mourning or the scarlet of 
the executioner, but gaily attired as for a ball-room. Indeed, as 
in the night before Waterloo, they have gone in the same habili- 
ments from the dance of life to the dance of death. The strains 
of music which precede it are not funereal in character but have 
the festal and triumphant strain of a bridal chorus. Men of 
generous and Christian instincts rejoice in it as in a profession. 
The women of our day, rivaling the stern Roman matrons, who 
awarded life or death to the gladiators with their ‘‘ habet or non 
habet,”’ or emulating the queen of beauty who awarded the 
wreath to the victorious in the medieval tournaments, sit in this 
greater tourney of the nations and reward the victors with their 
smiles and approbation. They indeed must accept a share of 
the moral responsibility. It has been well and truthfully stated 
by that great ethical teacher, Mr. Ruskin, that the prevention 
of war is within the power of women. Hesays: ‘ Let but every 
Christian lady who has conscience toward God, vow that she will 
mourn, at least outwardly, for His killed creatures. Your pray- 
ing is useless, and your church-going mere mockery of God, if 
you have not plain obedience in you enough for this. Let every 
lady in the upper classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, 
while any cruel war proceeds she will wear black—a mute’s 
black—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for or evasion 
into prettiness—I tell you again no war. would last a week.” 
This may at first impress the hearer as the wild enthusiasm of a 
visionary, but who could measure the effect upon the human 
mind of universal mourning while any war proceeds. The real 
possibility of war lies in our callous indifference to it. The whole 
world was recently thrilled by.the loss of Her Majesty’s ship 
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Victoria, with four hundred of her officers and crew, due to an 
accidental blow of the ram of the Camperdown. Strange para- 
dox ! We lament as an accident what we would applaud if done 
by design. Such a loss of life in war would be so insignificant 
as hardly to receive notice. For every life lost by this accident 
a hundred fell at Gettysburg, while in that frightful holocaust of 
human life, the Russian campaign of 1812, it is estimated that 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand men perished in battle, 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand died of hunger and 
cold, and one hundred and ninety thousand were taken 
prisoners. The mind cannot grasp the dimensions of such a 
disaster, and blunted and deadened as our sensibilities are by 
the alleged necessity of war, this frightful tragedy on the stage 
of the world has called forth less tears than the ending of 
Hamlet on the stage of the theatre. 

As the nineteenth century draws to its close, the signs are 
multiplying that humanity is awakening from this nightmare 
and that the twentieth century will bring the dawn of a better 
day. Nothing can be more striking to the thoughtful observer 
than the progress that has been made in the crusade against 
war. The opinion of mankind is slowly but surely condemning 
it. It would be interesting, indeed, to trace this gradual 
development of this peace sentiment. Sporadic attempts at 
peaceful mediation could be mentioned by the popes in the 
Middle Ages, by Henry IV. of France, who proposed a 
universal league of peace in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, but the first practical attempt to substitute the power 
of love for that of force was made by William Penn upon the 
banks of the Delaware, and, curiously enough, the contracting 
parties were seemingly the most divergent, namely, the peace- 
ful Quakers and the aboriginal savages. Meeting on that 
delightful shore ‘‘that is washed by the Delaware’s waters,”’ 
the illustrious Quaker, to whom be eternal honor, said to the 
Indian chiefs: ‘‘The great God has written His law in our 
hearts by which we are told and commanded to love and to help 
and to do good to one another. It is not our custom to use 
hostile weapons against our fellow-creatures. For which reason 
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we have come unarmed. Our object is not to do injury but to do 
good. We have met them in the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will, so that no advantage can be taken on either side, but 
all is to be openness, brotherhood, and love, and all are to be 
treated as of the same flesh and blood.’’ To that those whom we 
in our arrogance have called sawages replied, ‘‘ While the sun 
shines and the river runs, we will keep peace with William 
Penn and his children.’’ This treaty, of which it has been said 
that it was inscribed not on parchment but on human hearts, 
was observed with scrupulous fidelity for over seventy years, 
and Pennsylvania and the City of Brotherly Love (noblest title 
of any city in the whole world) never heard during that golden 
period the war-whoop of the savage or the clangor of clashing 
arms. In that coming day of perpetual peace, the founder of 
Pennsylvania will be justly regarded as its morning star, 
heralding in a night of barbarism the approaching dawn. In 
the eighteenth century Voltaire launched his curse against war 
in his noble sentiment, ‘‘Every European war is a civil war ;”’ 
while on August 25th, 1790, the orator of the Revolution, 
Mirabeau, made this prediction as to the influence of democracy 
upon war: ‘‘Perhaps the hour is not far distant when Freedom 
as absolute sovereign of both worlds will fulfill the wish of the 
philosophers and relieve mankind from the crime of war, and 
proclaim eternal peace.’’ These peaceful utterances of men, 
who, treading the mountain ranges of prophetic observation, 
descried the dawn, were soon lost sight of in that fearful 
cataclysm, the French Revolution and the wars of Napoleon, 
and it was not until the latter was sent to St. Helena, ‘‘the 
mighty somnambulist of a shattered dream’’ of universal 
empire, that the still small voice of Peace was again heard. 
The sovereigns of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France entered 
into the Holy Alliance, by which they bound themselves ‘‘to 
aid one another in conformity with Holy Scriptures on every 
occasion.’? The primary purpose of the alliance was to compel 
and maintain peace, but, unfortunately for humanity, it was 
soon perverted to choke the growing democracy of Europe and 
throttle freedom. But the idea was in the minds of men, and 
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was compelling nations, perhaps from the sheer exhaustion of 
previous wars, to determine their disputes by peaceful methods. 
At first this was accomplished by the mediation of a friendly 
sovereign, and dispute after dispute was submitted to a ruler of 
a neutral state and by him decided. This mediation could not 
long answer the purposes of peace, for it possessed the obvious 
objections that it was not always easy to secure a mediator who 
was disinterested and unbiased or one with sufficient capacity to 
interpret treaties and national laws. At the Paris congress 
which put an end to the Crimean War, the first important step 
was taken to insure peace when, at the instance of the Inter- 
national Peace Society, a clause was inserted in that treaty by 
which the powers pledged themselves to consider conditions of 
peace before beginning war; but the method of adjusting the 
differences, whether by mediation of a friendly sovereign or a 
court of arbitration, was not mentioned. 

A nobler and better course was suggested, and it is to a 
Philadelphian that the credit is due, and as usual such credit is 
conspicuously wanting. In March, 1865, Thomas Willing Balch 
suggested by a public letter that the pending Alabama claims, 
which seemed incapable of adjustment; and were a source of 
intense irritation between our country and England, should be 
decided by a court of arbitration to be composed of one repre- 
sentative of each country and three representatives to be 
appointed by foreign powers. One can appreciate the advance 
of public sentiment in the last quarter of a century when I 
state that Mr. Balch could not for a time persuade a newspaper 
to even publish his letter, until finally it found a place in the 
columns of the New York Tribune. Mr. Balch also submitted 
his idea to President Lincoln, who, however, rejected it on the 
ground that it savored too much of the millennium. Mr. 
Lincoln added, however, in his quaint way, that ‘‘the idea was 
worth airing.’’ It was not until 1871 that the commissioners 
from England and the United States signed the treaty at Wash- 
ington, by which they agreed to submit their cause of quarrel to 
an international court of arbitration. The appointment of said 
court, their meeting at Geneva, their subsequent award in favor 
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of the United States, and the loyal submission to it of Great 
Britain, constitute a milestone in the march of human progress. 

The trend of thought can often be determined by carefully 
observing the tendencies and purposes of the novels at present 
attracting public interest. Thus, three novels have appeared in 
recent years, each of which has the same moral purpose. The 
fact that these writers differ in nationality, the one a French- 
man, the second a Russian, the third an Austrian, and that the 
success:of each of their works has been pronounced, not only in 
their own countries but all over the world, would seem to 
indicate that their high purpose has found a responsive echo in 
the minds of men. I refer to Tolstoi’s ‘‘War and Peace,”’ 
Suttner’s ‘‘Ground Arms,”’ and Zola’s ‘The Downfall.”’ Each 
with a most powerful realism, which is one of the character- 
istics of current fiction, depicts war as it is. Theirs are not the 
pictures of conflict to which we have been accustomed—not the 
battle as the general sees it, from the safe vantage ground of a 
remote hillock, but the red sea of carnage, into which men 
plunge in the mad frenzy of the nations. War has no glamour 
for these writers. The dismembered bodies, the mad passions, 
the hideous excesses, the disregard of the sanctity of life, the 
pathos of the hospital with its attendant scourge of cholera and 
typhus, the martyrdom of the battle-field, in which thousands of 
the innocent expiate the sins of others, the destruction of 
property, the injury to the advance of the peaceful arts, the 
fearful aftermath of international prejudices and hatred thereby 
sown, are the aspects of war which they describe with a terror 
of description as though their pens were dipped in blood. 
Their argument is for the universal disarmament of nations, as 
the only method of inaugurating the period of peace. 

It is an interesting fact, and more than a mere coincidence, 
that contemporary art reveals the same protest against the war 
spirit. Its tendency is to make war repulsive rather than 
glorious. It treats it in a cosmopolitan rather than a selfishly 
national spirit. Between the French battle painters of the be- 
ginning and end of our century there is a vast difference in the 
spirit with which the subject is treated. One who gazes upon the 
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acres of canvas in the Palace of Versailles will notice that battles 
are always pictured in a manner to captivate the spectator with 
the idea of war, and to inflame the martial spirit. The French 
are always victorious, and the enemy always in retreat. Even 
in the battle of Yorktown, as depicted in this series, an Ameri- 
can will notice with considerable amusement that the foremost 
figures are Rochambeau and De Grasse, while Washington is 
crowded into the obscure background. The paintings, however, 
of Detaille and De Neuville are entirely different in conception 
and treatment. They not merely represent the ghastly horrors 
of war, but they treat their countrymen and their enemies with 
equal fairness. Take, for example, De Neuville’s noble picture, 
“‘A Parley’’ (Un Parliamentaire). It represents a shell-stormed 
French village, into which some German officers have entered 
blindfolded and under the protection of a flag of truce. The 
German officers are depicted in a manner with which their com- 
patriots could not possibly quarrel. Yet the wicked folly of the 
war is indicated in a simple peasant woman, who, with her 
house shattered by the shells and in ruins before her, shakes her 
clenched fist in maniacal frenzy at these representatives of the 
invaders. One feels that the painter means no reflection upon 
the German officers. They are pawns moved upon the chess- 
board of war by higher powers, but the protest of the shrieking 
woman is the weltschmerz—the groan of the world at this colossal 
iniquity. 

The Russian painter, Verestschagin, has given the subject the 
same repulsive character. His picture of the battle of Plevna, 
in which the czar is leisurely seated at a table watching the 
battle from a distance, gave great offense in Russia. His 
pictures of the dying and the slain are marked by a terrible 
fidelity to nature, which some have thought beyond the proper 
limits of art. Yet the painter should hold the ‘“‘mirror up to 
nature,’’ and Verestschagin has served his day and generation 
well by awakening with his brush the indignation of men at the 
frightful results of the battle. 

Let me finally and very briefly state a few of the many con- 
siderations which, in my judgment, inevitably tend to peace. 
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Each is deserving of far more careful treatment than is possible 
at present, and opens a vista of indefinite and glorious possi- 
bilities which it will repay any one to consider. Be it my task 
simply to summarize them in the shortest way. 

1. The spirit of democracy will lessen the possibility of war. 
Nothing can be more sure than its rising tide. Its stride is that 
of a seven-leagued giant. The masses of the people, who are 
the real sufferers from war, ordinarily do not cause it, while, on 
the contrary, the greatest number of armed conflicts have been 
due to the arrogance and pride or personal selfishness of rulers. 
Take, for example, the Franco-Prussian war. It is well known 
that Napoleon the Third, sick both in mind and body, did not 
desire the conflict, but, on the contrary, was seriously meditating 
but twelve months before it opened, a proposal looking to the 
mutual disarmament of Europe and the constitution of an inter- 
national court of arbitration. Unhappily for France, his self- 
willed and headstrong empress desired the war in the interests 
of the Napoleonic dynasty, and at her instigation, added to the 
self-confessed alteration of dispatches by Bismarck, there was 
precipitated that short but terrible conflict which terminated in 
the ‘‘terrible year’’ and the partial destruction of Paris. 
Undoubtedly this war could not have been commenced had it 
not received a popular support from the French people, but the 
bad counsel of the empress and her immediate advisers was the 
stick that started the avalanche. The unhappy queen of 
fashion, when her only son fell beneath a Zulu spear, must have 
keenly felt the immeasurable sorrow that her foolish ambition 
had in part inflicted upon France. With the advance of par- 
liamentary government the day is not far distant when no ruler 
can declare war without the consent of the people, and that will 
materially lessen such conflicts. 

2. The advance of civilization has increased the sense of broth- 
erhood of men by facilitating the communication of ideas, and 
has made possible a public opinion strong enough to repress these 
and other evils. The newspaper which we each morning pick 
from our doorsteps, acquaints us with the happenings of the 
world during the last twenty-four hours, and creates an interest 
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on our part in the general welfare of humanity that was impossi- 
ble a century ago. The telegraph has brought all men as under 
one roof, and the cable enables Gresham and Gladstone to discuss 
questions of mutual interest almost as freely as if they were sit- 
ting at the same table. The steamship which can cross the 
Atlantic in five days and seventeen hours, and the railroad train 
which can carry passengers from New York to San Francisco in 
five days, cause the mingling of men and their mutual inter- 
course until by friendly contact and the realization of their 
mutual helpfulness their national prejudices and hatreds have 
been forgotten. Hence have arisen the great international expo- 
sitions, commencing with the one in London in 1851 and ter- 
minating with the present at Chicago. Had the Prince Consort 
done nothing more for humanity than institute these friendly 
competitions of brain and muscle he would have deserved his 
beautiful monument at Hyde Park. These peaceful Olympiads 
of industry cannot help but weaken the inborn hatreds of 
different races, which are in the least analysis the profound 
and underlying causes of war. 

3. The development of means of destruction will serve to pre- 
vent war. Speaking on the army bill a few years ago, Prince 
Bismarck stated that to the next war between France and Ger- 
many the last would be but child’s play. He further added that 
it would be a war of exceptional ferocity, and fittingly borrow- 
ing a figure from the shambles, he said that on the part of the 
victor it would be a case of “‘ bleeding white.’’ .This metaphor 
relates to the habit of butchers drawing the last drop of blood 
from certain kinds of cattle to make their flesh white. It is 
undoubtedly true that since the last war cannon and rifles have 
been so developed that unless some sufficient armor can be found 
for the human body the mortality would be unexampled. I be- 
lieve it was General Sheridan who, commenting on this fact in 
an address at West Point, said that the next war would be one 
of annihilation. Undoubtedly this fact contributes materially 
to the present peace of Europe. Europe is to-day afraid to en- 
gage in war, while the democratic masses are sullenly refusing 
to be ‘‘ food for powder”’ in the interest of their rulers, 
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4. The United States, I firmly believe, will compel peace at 
no distant day, and it will do this without any intention on her 
part. Here is a fact whose importance has been almost over- 
looked. The governments of Europe are to-day bankrupt under 
great debts, whose payment is impossible. Military service is 
well-nigh universal, and out of every five men one is constantly 
in arms. It has been estimated that it takes the work of one 
farmer or manual laborer to sustain each soldier in the army, 
and thus two men out of every five are unnecessarily drawn 
from the productive forces of the nations. The military burdens, 
together with past debts, are so crushing that economic forces 
are paralyzed and the masses are in a state of revolt. With 
land enhanced in price, with raw materials difficult of access, 
weighed down by the burdens of a military and civil list, the 
time is not far distant when these nations cannot compete with 
the United States unless they throw off such burdens. With our 
own debt reduced by marvelous recuperation to but little over 
500,000,000, with the certainty that in the next quarter of a 
century both it and our pension list will be practically obliter- 
ated, with an abundance of cheap land, with unrivaled and 
inexhaustible natural resources, with the most inventive, intelli- 
gent, and productive labor in the world, the economic primacy 
of the world will be ours. The desire of America is now to enter 
the markets of the world and challenge all comers. It requires 
no knowledge of political economy to state that in such compe- 
tition the decrepit and bankrupt nations of the continent, stag- 
gering and groaning under the most frightful burden of military 
power the world has ever known, must inevitably be driven to 
the wall unless they disarm. It is my firm belief, therefore, that 
America is destined to be not simply the liberator but the 
pacificator of civilization. 

5. To this last consideration perhaps should be added the 
thought, not of an Anglo-American reunion, advocated by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in the North American Review for June, 1893, 
but of an Anglo-American alliance in the interests of peace. 
They are the only two countries upon which the sun does not 
set, and which are beyond question unconquerable by any power 
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that could be sent against them. Together they unite, without 
counting their colonial dependencies, an English-speaking nation 
numbering to-day over one hundred millions of people, and 
destined within fifty years to number two hundred millions. 
While each is an amalgam of other races—and happily so, as 
mixed races have ever been the strongest—yet the main stock 
of each nation is Teutonic in origin. They have in common the 
same language, literature, and law. Should these two nations 
join hands in the interests of peace and say— 
‘* For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl. 

He that stirs next to carve for his own rage 

Holds his soul light. He dies upon his motion,” 
their influence must be a great and beneficent one. These two 
are the greatest competitors for the world’s industrial supremacy, 
and they will compel by their own comparative freedom from 
governmental burdens a like exemption on the part of other 
countries. 

6. We would omit the greatest consideration that justifies 
the hope of peace did we not mention Christianity. I mean by 
that no ecclesiastical organization, but the impulse of forbear- 
ance, self-sacrifice, and love that the world owes to the great 
Martyr, and which to-day animates all religions, Jew or Gentile, 
Protestant or Catholic. It is this that gives force and effect to 
the ‘‘ decent respect to the opinions of mankind.’’ At the in- 
stance of the Carpenters’ Company, and on motion of the 
honored ‘‘Father of the Centennials,’’ Colonel Peyton, it was 
unanimously resolved at the meeting of the one hundred and 
seventeenth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence in 
Philadelphia, that ‘‘ We deem it both proper and appropriate 
that the citizens of the United States, regardless of nationality, 
religious sect or denomination, should, in the interest of peace, 
fraternity, and future prosperity, suggest and commend a meet- 
ing of the human family in the city of Jerusalem, to give thanks 
and praise to God, the Father of all, and so appropriately cele- 
brate the closing of the nineteenth and the opening of the twen- 
tieth century of the Christian era.’’ 

Let us pray God that this noble and beneficent purpose, so 
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fraught with good for humanity, may be carried out. Where 
He walked, proclaiming ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to man,’’ 
there let the nations meet and take a high resolve to obey His 
imperative mandate, uttered in hour of supremest need, when 
Peter unsheathed his sword in the holiest cause that ever inspired 
a man to action, ‘‘ Put up again thy sword into his place, for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.”’ 

I know no fitter place in which to inaugurate this movement 
than Philadelphia, where Penn, by precept and example, taught 
the power of love, and none in which with greater propriety it 
can be consummated than in Jerusalem, where died the Prince 
of Peace. In such holy convocation of the human family, per- 
haps the first step towards a realization of the ‘‘ parliament of 
man and the federation of the world,’ let His voice, still and 
small, yet mightier than the tempest or the earthquake, rise 


above the passionate quarrels of men ! 
JAMES M. BEOK. 















THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY CLARA DIXON COWELL. 


NQUIRY TO BE PURSUED: §Is the free school system based 

upon principles of absolute justice? If not, does it receive rela- 
tive justification from congruity with the present degree of general 
social development ? 

The language ‘‘free school system’’ I purpose to use in the 
ordinary sense, of schools established by governmental authority 
and supported by taxation, although confusion must ultimately 
arise from the current indiscriminate application of the adjective 
free to things and conditions by which meanings of the word 
directly adverse to one another are implied, as free speech, free 
government, free trade, free postal delivery, free press, free 
library. , 

The law of equal freedom formulated by Herbert Spencer, 
viz., Every man is free to do that which he wills provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man, is a highly 
generalized statement of the principle of absolute justice. Of 
the authority of this formula Spencer says: (‘ Justice,’’ 
Section 35), ‘‘. . . Though, under one aspect, it is an imme- 
diate dietum of the human consciousness after it has been subject 
to the discipline of prolonged social life, it is, under another 
aspect, a belief deducible from the conditions to be fulfilled, 
firstly, for the maintenance of life at large, and secondly, for the 
maintenance of social life. 

‘¢Examination of the facts has shown it to be a fundamental 
law, by conformity to which life has evolved from its lowest up 
to its highest forms, that each adult individual shall take the 
consequences of its own nature and actions: survival of the 
fittest being the result. And the necessary implication is an 
assertion of that full liberty to act which forms the positive 
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element in the formula of justice; since, without full liberty to 
act, the relation between conduct and consequence cannot be 
maintained. Various examples have made clear the conclusion, 
manifest in theory, that among gregarious creatures this 
freedom of each to act has to be restricted; since if it is un- 
restricted there must arise such clashing of actions as prevents 
the gregariousness. 

‘“‘These two laws, holding, the one of all creatures and the 
other of social creatures, and the display of which is clearer in 
proportion as the evolution is higher, find their last and fullest 
sphere of manifestation in human societies. 

‘‘So that we have not only the reasons above given for con- 
cluding that this a priori belief has its origin in the experiences 
of the race, but we are enabled to affiliate it on the experiences 
of living creatures at large, and to perceive that it is but a con- 
scious response to certain necessary relations in the order of 
nature.”’ 

From this fundamental principle of absolute justice it is a 
corollary that individuals engaged in unaggressive activities may 
rightfully claim the results of such activities. They may either 
personally defend this claim against invaders, or engage the 
services of others in its defense, but any power which compels 
the engaging and rewarding of such services is itself invasive. 
Whatever its ostensible motive, a power which forcibly deprives 
an individual of his property, or any share of it, is anti-social, 
violating the elementary law of society. The free-school system, 
which derives its support from compulsory taxation, cannot turn 
for justification to that law of which its existence is an in- 
fraction. 

If it were required to ascertain whether the lines bounding 
two plane figures, the one equilateral the other triangular, coin- 
cide, the solution could be reached by very simple methods. 
Inspection of mental representations of the figures, inspection 
of the figures themselves or application of their surfaces to each 
other would each of itself suffice to establish the truth by direct 
intuition. The opening part of this inquiry is ‘analogous in 
simplicity to such a problem, and the negative answer is reached 
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unerringly by the simplest laws of ratiocination. Were it re- 
quired to compute the length of time that must elapse before a 
certain moving body would come into contact with a certain 
body at rest in its path, more complex operations would be 
involved, including accurate calculations of the effects of all 
impelling, resisting, and collateral forces. The second inquiry 
is analogous in complexity to such a problem. 

The history of civilization is a history of gradually decreasing 
governmental operations. Between the unquegtioned authority 
of powers which were absolute over life, liberty and property ; 
which arranged for the individual his social, religious, industrial 
and domestic life, powers rendered possible by the general belief 
in their divine origin ; to a government which, at least in theory, 
derives its powers from the consent of the governed, centuries 
of patient struggle and slow growth intervened. Although there 
have been local or temporary reactions, the general tendency 
has been to enlarge the sphere of the individual and narrow that 
of the state. A society progressing from the homogeneously 
pursued industries of savage life, in which each adult man is 
hunter, fisher and warrior, with correspondingly homogeneous 
intellectual activities, to the highly complex industrial and 
intellectual life of the present, must have enough mobility in its 
forms of organization to render them adaptable to the increasing 
heterogeneity, or must occasionally loose itself from ancient forms 
and undertake re-organization. No considerable society ever 
understood the law of its own growth. To have done so and to 
have provided a great degree of organic elasticity would have 
_ been, in a primitive society, itself a transcending of that law. 
Thus, instead of finding social contracts of such nature that they 
serve the purposes of organization for thousands of years through 
various stages of development, we find that institutions never 
escape re-adjustment. This general tendency toward restriction 
of the sphere of government is more pronounced in more ad- 
vanced societies. When such societies react toward increase of 
the state’s functions along some special line, special necessities 
are usually pleaded. , 

There are two classes of believers in and advocates of the free 
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school system. The genuinely reactionary class holds the doc- 
trine that society is an organism in which it is the duty of each 
unit to share the burdens of the other units. Let us examine 
some of the implications of this sentiment : 

Suppose a society, A, B, C, D, E, F, in which A, B, and C, D, 
form matrimonial alliances. Then E and F, though they were 
without power to prevent the marriages, become jointly respon- 
sible with the contracting persons for the education of the chil- 
dren that may result from these unions. Should they refuse to 
recognize the obligation thus thrust upon them, A, B, C and D, 
zealous to compel the performance of duties involving benefits 
to themselves, forcibly deprive E and F of a part of their effects, 
some share of which may be devoted to the education of the 
children and the remainder to the reimbursement of A, B, C and 
D for the time and labor spent in securing their neighbors’ 
property. If this principle of vicarious responsibility be 
accepted, no logical limit to its application can be drawn. It 
tends directly toward most intolerable despotism. If we substi- 
tute the will of a majority, imbued with such ideas, for the-Incas 
who ruled over ancient Peru and regulated for their subjects 
life in general and life in detail, we obtain an analogous des- 
potism, benevolent in intention but working out effects subver- 
sive of the social welfare meant to be promoted. 

By far the more numerous class of advocates of the free 
school system is that which urges its claims upon more rational- 
istic grounds. This is the class which pleads special necessity 
aS its excuse for endorsing the maintenance of a governmental 
function which it would otherwise condemn as illegitimate. 
Thinkers of this class point out that widespread illiteracy is a 
menace to social security and stability, and that large numbers 
of people are either in such poverty that they cannot pay for 
the school training of their offspring, or so indifferent to the 
advantages of education that they will incur no expense to 
secure them for their children. They assume the potency of the 
free school system as a defensive appliance, and bring forward 
triumphantly as inductive evidence in verification of their 
positions, statistics of decrease of illiteracy following the 
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establishment of such institutions in certain localities, con- 
comitant with alleged evidences of material prosperity and 
social stability. Let us examine in detail these perceptions and 
assumptions. Is it true that widespread illiteracy is a menace 
to social security and stability ? 

What are the purposes of association? Primarily, warfare, 
aggressive or defensive, industrial cooperation, or companion- 
ship. All or any of these purposes may serve to establish a 
society. Afterward it finds need of appliances for preventing 
aggressions of its members against each other. What, then, 
may threaten the dissolution of a society? First, decline of the 
military spirit or of knowledge of modern warfare, among 
people menaced by external enemies. The knowledge of war- 
fare may be advanced by education, but the military spirit is 
subdued by it so that under its influence, warfare becomes an 
art, practiced for utility and not for glory. Second, any causes 
tending toward industrial disintegration, as inadequate protec- 
tion in the possession of property and the fulfillment of contracts, 
restrictions and exactions bearing with unequal weight upon 
different portions of society or burdensome regulations pressing 
heavily on all. Under certain conditions a high degree of indus- 
trial integration may co-exist with illiteracy among the laborers. 
These conditions are fulfilled by the division of a society into 
ruling classes and serving classes. Its toilers are never 
machines, doing the will of their masters; homogeneous in 
intellect and often even in appearance, like sheep in a flock or 
peas ina pod. To the maintenance of such industrial organi- 
zation the introduction of letters is not a safeguard, but a 
menace. It is only in an approximately free society, in which 
there has been attempted some degree of equalization of burdens 
and powers that learning contributes to industrial cohesiveness. 

Reasoning a priori it seems evident that a society held together 
simply by desire for companionship, in which there were 
broadly contrasted degrees of culture—large numbers remaining 
ignorant—would tend to separate into classes and ultimately to 
re-arrange itself into groups organized on a basis of class 
sympathy. But other interests have always united with this in 
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associations of peoples advanced enough for the introduction of 
letters, so that the rise of classes, instead of dividing aggregations 
into smaller groups, geographically separate, has resulted in estab- 
lishing dominant classes and serving classes in unbroken societies. 

When, in addition to organic social experiences and individual 
experiences, a summing-up of social experience is transmitted 
through literature and made generally accessible to a relatively 
free. people by widely diffused learning, the hope for develop- 
ment of high ideals of justice—resulting in decreasing numbers 
and heinousness of individual acts of aggression and in con- 
tinuous and increasing social harmony—rests upon broader 
foundations than among the unanchored impulses of an un- 
lettered people. 

From this analysis it seems obvious that illiteracy is an ele- 
ment of danger to the stability of a society in which the institu- 
tions are molded in some degree by the popular will. It is also 
true that large numbers of people cannot afford to pay for the 
education of their children. But, admitting these premises, the 
conclusion that the free school system is a social necessity by no 
means logically follows. Neither has its efficacy been estab- 
lished empirically; nor could any general law estimating its 
value have been formulated from the only sort of evidence 
available. Social reformers too often treat effects as if they 
could have but one cause. But the truth is that a number of 
causes may work, uncombined, toward the same end, or may 
enter into a composition producing results that could not have 
been foretold and from which the finest analyst cannot possibly 
determine the number, amounts and conditions of the separate 
elements entering into the product. The agitation which must 
precede the establishment of free schools is itself an indication 
- that the public mind has received an impulse in the direction of 

wider education which if it found no outlet through this channel 
would soon make others for itself. Another popular error is 
the assumption that a cause can have but one effect; that if, for 
instance, the free school system result in a decrease of the 
average illiteracy, no collateral results of a less desirable nature 
need be feared. 
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An institution may be adapted to the needs of one stage of 
social development and entirely unsuited to those of another, 
but a free school system is ill-adapted to the needs of any social 
state. Itis only to the militant type of society that a uniform 
level of national character is found serviceable. Such a society 
must be subject to the dictations of a strong central power, and 
this power need not establish national schools to teach the sole 
lesson indispensable to its purpose, the lesson of obedience. 

The establishment of a free school system is a tacit confession 
of inability to cope with the greater, more complex problem in 
which it is embraced; that of industrial equity. But, once 
established, its character as a makeshift, a provisional arrange- 
ment pending economic readjustments is lost sight of, and one 
who questions its wisdom or its permanence hazards the incurring 
of popular indignation. Those persons whose simultaneous 
recognition of the poverty of the masses and the menace to 
social welfare that lies in ignorance results in free school systems, 
fail to recognize the greater danger to society that lurks in 
hunger and nakedness and homelessness. If they were logical 
they would not only educate the people at public expense ; they 
would also feed, clothe and house them, like consistent commu- 
nists. Having left the greater danger to be met by chance or 
private beneficence, the less might congruously have been 
trusted to the same fortune. 

All progress involves changes from indefiniteness to definite- 
ness, from homogeneity to heterogeneity. An institution which 
tends to reverse this order is not only unprogressive, it is retro- 
gressive. Such an institution is the free school system. It is 
lifted above the necessity for constant development of new excel- 
lences ; it fears no competitor ; it may foster barbaric methods, 
it may crystallize into utter immobility and fall behind all that 
is vital and vigorous in its age; no matter; it rests secure, the 
protégé of the state. It must of necessity be ponderous, un- 
wieldy, slow-moving. And such vast numbers of schools con- 
ducted upon similar plans, with uniform standards of excellence, 
influencing the conduct of multitudes of children and compelling 
each of them to pursue the studies adopted for his class, must 
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tend to produce uniformity in thought and action, to mold a 
national nature. Were this tendency not defeated by numerous 
counter influences we might reasonably expect to see the cloth 
factories of a state-educated nation needing but a single dyeing- 
vat each, the inhabitants arrayed in costumes exactly similar in 
cut and color and presenting as little diversity in intellect and 
in character as in dress. 

No sufficient justification has yet appeared for supporting by 
taxation a system of public schools. It is sometimes assumed, 
in defense of taxation in general, that a tacit contract exists be- 
tween the citizen and the state in a representative government, 
and that the casting of a ballot is equivalent to signing an 
article of agreement to abide by the decisions of the selected 
power. This is a specious fiction. Of a minor association, as a 
temperance club, one may become a member or not, as he wills; 
and afterward, if he find the action of a majority of the 
membership tyrannical, he is at liberty to withdraw from the 
society without joining another or changing his place of 
residence. But from membership in some governmental associ- 
ation there is no escape if one would live on the habitable parts 
of the globe, and from its decisions, whether despotic or not, 
there is no appeal. Under such circumstances the use of the 
ballot may have no more extraneous significance than a stone 
from the street found in possession of a peaceful pedestrian who 
has been attacked by a dog. Rather than the voluntary pledge 
of a free man it may be the forlorn hope of a defenseless one. 
If a man, compelled to choose among highwaymen, give his 
preference to the one most likely to show mercy, he is not, 
therefore, consenting to be robbed. Moreover, large numbers of 
the taxed are not voters at all. The theory that the relation be- 
tween the individual and the state is one of contract makes the 
tax appear to be a voluntary contribution. If it were, the basic 
objection to the free school system as it really is would have no 
actual existence ; rational criticisms of that system would then 
change their character and become similar to those of a charity 
soup-kitchen supported by the offerings of benevolent persons. 
But the relation between the individual and the state is not one 
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of contract, as we have seen, and taxes are not voluntary con- 
tributions. Considered impersonally, and most leniently, taxa- 
tion is a clumsy contrivance for maintaining the law of equal 
freedom; a contrivance which attests its own stupidity by 
breaking the law in order to maintain the law. But, supposing 
the means to be justified by the end, no warrant is furnished for 
transcending this limit and imposing burdens not demanded by 
apparent social necessity. Viewed subjectively, that is, from 
the standpoint of the individual, taxation appears variously : 
aS an expensive means of obtaining cheap benefits ; as a cunning 
device for securing advantages at others’ expense—this to the 
laborer, who, paying taxes indirectly, does not understand that 
he pays them at all—as aggression of the powerful upon the 
powerless, against which protest would be unavailing. 

We have found that the free school system is not based upon 
principles of absolute justice and that its maintenance is not 
defensible on grounds of social expediency. From this it 
appears that the mistakes of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Secularists, who alternately complain of abuses in the free 
school system, lie in not perceiving that ‘‘ The thing itself is the 
abuse.”’ 

CLARA DIxoN COWELL. 












































THE GOSPEL OF BIMETALLISM. 


BY F. J. SCOTT. 


AY it please the reader to be reminded of a few facts and 
then to reason from them. 


FACTS OF HISTORY. 


1. Gold and silver have together been the coin metals of the 
world since history records anything. 

2. For many centuries all civilized nations have endeavored 
by law to fix a relationship of value, and since the fifteenth 
century a definite weight and fineness for all gold and silver 
coins. Until 1873 these relations had become fixed and nearly 
invariable throughout the world ; and both were equally bases 
for the issue of national and other bonds, of bank paper money, 
and other credit currency. 

3. That the great variations of production of each of these 
metals at different periods have not disturbed the business ex- 
changes of the world which have been performed with both of 
them ; for when the silver mines of Peru and Mexico were 
adding an unprecedented volume to the silver of the world the 
increase stimulated commerce but did not materially affect the 
value of the coin relatively to gold ; and when the unprecedented 
increase in gold production from California, Australia, and 
Idaho from 1849 to 1865 was pouring a flood of gold into the 
commerce of the world, gold coins did not materially depreciate 
in value, nor silver increase, and both continued to be valued as 
before, relatively to each other ; but both decreased in value 
relatively to commodities. Later on when the Comstock mines, 
from 1865 to 1874, bid fair to make a similar increase in silver, 
no fall ensued in the value of silver as metal, and the United 
States silver dollar in 1873 was worth three per cent more than 
its mate in gold. 
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4. Previous to 1873 the laws of all the great commercial 
nations made gold and silver interchangeable at fixed pro- 
portions, some making gold the national unit and some silver, 
but the greater part silver. The free coinage of only one of 
these metals obtained in one country, and of both metals in 
another country, so as to make the privileges of the two about 
equal in the world at large ; and while the principle of bimetal- 
lism was not established in theory, the legal ratios of the coins 
were—in fact, the ratio of the commercial value of the two 
metals, uncoined, throughout the world. 

5. The lessening value of silver began in 1873, when two 
among the greatest of commercial nations, the United States and 
Germany, having changed their unit of currency from silver to 
gold, gave notice to the commercial world that silver might not 
in the future be as fully legalized as it always had been up to 
that time, as a standard basic money. France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Switzerland in their relation as ‘‘The Latin Union,’’ in con- 
sequence of the action of the United States and Germany, 
deemed it prudent to stop the free coinage of silver. Thus 
legislation in the United States and Germany forced other coun- 
tries to legislative acts increasing the potency of gold, and de- 
creasing that of silver. . 

This legislation alone seems to have produced the derangement 
we now see. Reversal of that legislation by the United States 
would therefore seem to be the logical beginning of a restoration 
of the value of silver. 
FACTS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

1. The average production and average value of any two com- 
modities is more equable than the average product or average 
value of either one. 

Wheat and corn are the most valuable of the staple grains of 
the United States. If debts were payable in either, on the ratio 
of 50 lbs. of wheat to 100 lbs. of corn, creditors and debtors 
would be aware that both grains were liable to fluctuate in pro- 
duction and in demand so that the prudent business man would 
find it safer to have an option to pay in either, than to bind him- 
self to one only. If the creditor, by legislation, could make 
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debts payable in one grain only, that grain would go up in price 
and the other would go down, no matter which was favored. 
And if any community were convinced that such a law were to 
be enforced at some future time, the effect would follow, though 
not perhaps sorapidly. Butso long as an option remains, the 
law of averages in production and demand operates to make the 
double standard more uniform than the single one. Assuredly, 
if the production of both increases more rapidly than the de- 
mand, both may fall in value relatively to other commodities, 
but it would not take more of both to pay a debt, and vice versa. 
This is a form of fluctuation in the value of money, and all other 
commodities, that no intelligent government assumes to guard 
against. A barrel of flour is no more bought with the same 
number of gold dollars at different times than it is with the same 
number of silver dollars. The value of money is measured 
always by what it will buy, and fluctuates continually. The only 
influence law has in the matter is to ordain what metals shall be 
received as money, to coin those metals, to guarantee the weight 
and fineness of the coins, and there to leave them. 

Now let us suppose that wheat and corn had been used as a 
medium of exchange for untold centuries, measured by govern- 
ment measures and proportioned in value as two to one, by law, 
all over the world. Then suppose that several nations, large 
consumers of both, should make laws forbidding the same rate 
of transportation for corn as for wheat, deny its use except in 
very small amounts, in payment of debts, and thus indicate its 
abandonment for a part of the use it before had. Would not 
everybody see that wheat would go up on the strength of its sole 
use for even that one purpose, and that corn would drop a little 
by reason of its disuse for one purpose ? ; 

2. It is an axiom that the value of all things which have com- 
mercial value is determined by use, and by the increase or de- 
crease of the cost or rapidity of production relatively to use. 

Evidently if governments, which establish by law what is 
money and legal tender in payment of debts, make a law the 
effect of which is to diminish the potency of one kind of metal 
coin money, and to augment the use and potency of another 
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kind, the law is a controlling factor to change the relative and 
positive value of both metals. 

It is estimated that nine tenths of all the gold and silver com- 
mercially accessible in the world is in the forms of coin. The 
one twentieth, more or less, not coined, and used for ornament 
and architectural decoration is altogether out of market after it 
is thus used, and rarely gets back into commerce; so that the 
commercial product of both metals is mostly absorbed by the 
coin use. The fraction demanded for decorative purposes is in 
fact a demand and lien upon the coin stock of the world. 

Goid is coined free on presentation of the metal at the mints. 
Silver is denied free coinage. Legislation is all pointed to make 
an added potency for gold and a diminished potency for silver. 
Gold rises and silver falls. Free coinage and equal legal potency 
are for the two metals what equal rates of transportation are for 
produce. Is it not evident that legislation, and principally that 
of the United States, has been the cause of the fall of silver and 
the rise of gold? 

Suppose that corn had been obstructed in transportation by 
an unequal rate for quite a number of years, and in consequence 
has fallen in value at the farm ; and wheat has an added value 
equal to the decline on corn; and after this result had been 
willfully brought about by dealers in wheat, that these dealers 
should fill the air with denunciations of corn as a bulky and 
vulgar food, and no longer to be used in payment of debts, and 
after the price should drop again by reason of such influences, 
the same dealers should suggest that as corn is not worth as 
much as formerly the government should make a new bushel 
measure for corn so that they shall have a half more to a bushel. 
Would that be wise legislation? Would it not be a changing of 
weights and measures for the benefit of one class, and fraud 
towards all others? Would it not suggest legislation in the other 
direction, viz.—to stop the unequal rate of transportation, and 
to disseminate the truth with regard to the essentially constant 
and equal value of the great twin products? Would it not be 
wise to review the laws and undo the legislation which caused 
such mischief? 
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To reach honest bimetallism the road is direct, clear, and logi- 
cal. All talks of maintaining the “parity” of the two metals 
while knocking out the props from under one of them is based 
on ignorance of the philosophy of money, or mercenary interest 
in gold and bonds. 

The first mistake in United States legislation on this subject 
was made in 1873 when the gold dollar was substituted for 
silver as the unit of our currency ; the silver dollar having been 
the unit from the time of Washington down to that time. Had 
the double or combination unit, now known as the bimetallic 
unit, been adopted then, the basis would have been a safe one. 
Or, later, had the coinage of silver remained free as that of 
gold, the theoretical change of unit might not have affected the 
relative value of the metals. But when in 1873 the equality of 
rights to the mints was denied, bimetallism received a stab from 
which it can only recover by a repeal of the legislation which 
inaugurated the war on silver; by the establishment of the 
bimetallic unit; and by the restoration of free coinage alike to 
both metals. This is the “‘straight and narrow way,’’ the only 
logical way to a realization of honest bimetallism, and the 
restoration of the value and the parity of silver. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that a reversal of the legisla- 
tion which brought about this result may restore the value more 
rapidly than it was lost? 

We want honest dollars. The present gold dollars are not 
honest dollars. They are decidly dishonest dollars. Within 
the past twenty years they have increased in value out of the 
loss on silver. The restoration of bimetallism theoretically and 
practically is to preserve the old yard stick of value against the 
revolutionists who have added 40 per cent to the value of gold 
by the legislation of the past twenty years. 

The gold dollar is a dishonest dollar to the extent that the 
metal in it exceeds the mean value of gold and silver. The 
silver dollar is a dishonest dollar to the extent that the metal in 
it is less in value than the mean value of gold and silver. 

Our government is at last brought face to face with the danger 
to itself from the abnormal demand for gold which our mone- 
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tary legislation has been the principal agent in producing. All 
the nations, we hear, are scrambling for gold. It has risen con- 
stantly in value. It is rising now, and the failure to restore the 
‘‘narity’’ of the two metals by the restoration of honest bi- 
metallism will be the signal for a demand for gold that will send 
our secretary to be a borrower, a beggar for money, and a 
manufacturer of debt for the country that refuses to use its own 


resources. 


SELL GOLD WHEN IT IS HIGH. 


Permit me to ask: When do we like best to let our wheat, 
cotton, corn, and pork fly the country? When they bring a 
high price or a low price? Was it a better policy to sell Lake 
Shore stock in Europe when it brought $1.40 or when down to 
60 cents? When anything is away up in price is a good time to 
let it go, is it not, whether wheat, cotton, corn, or gold? Gold 
is high priced now: very high—has not been worth so much for 
many years. Let us sell it and get for it something, anything 
we want, in exchange. 

If the United States takes a bold initiative on this question 
and makes silver coinage free, France and England will prob- 
ably find they have some gold to sell while it is away up. Ger- 
many is in a fair way to be cured of her government’s mania for 
the gold basis. Her farmers and manufacturers with great 
earnestness are pressing to have silver restored to its old equal 
place with gold.; and they point to the steady misfortunes that 
have followed its demonetization as evidence of its folly. 
England in her Indian Empire, with her 240,000,000 people, is 
maintaining the silver basis while only her 40,000,000 at home 
have the gold basis. Make silver coinage free and it will raise 
the price of silver all over the world. Dutch, Enylish, French, 
and American coin speculators will hasten to buy silver while it 
is low priced, with gold which is high priced. That will lower 
gold as the process goes on and raise silver—relutively to each 
other, I mean—the joint value of the two remaining the same. 

Our country can turn back the tide of silver money depreci- 
ation by exactly the same process that Germany and the united 
bondholder classes of the great cities have produced it, viz. : by 
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making it the interest of hoarders of gold to sell in such vol- 
umes as to drop its price. The monometallists have been just 
twenty years bearing silver. The United States is in a con- 
dition to turn the tables on them—to sell high and buy cheap. 
It is a battle of the democracies of this country, France, and the 
world against the allied bond owners of the great cities. Com- 
promises are out of order. 

Let our government use its influence to place silver honestly 
on an equality with gold for use in the United States alone. 
Free coinage and equal legal tender potency for silver would be 
the first step to check the use of gold and the scramble for it. 
Increase the use and value of silver and you decrease the 
necessity for gold. The increased demand for gold is the result 
of legislation undermining the former potency of silver. The 
enactment of the bimetallic unit and free coinage of silver will 
bring down the value of gold and raise the value of silver. 
They will meet half way. It has taken twenty years to de- 
preciate silver to its present price. The length of time it may 
take to bring back the old parity in other parts of the world 
cannot be foreseen, but the policy of honest bimetallism would 
be immediate and most healthy in its effects on all productive 
industries in our own country. The writer also believes that 
the moment the United States adopts the double standard, dis- 
cussion will be renewed among all civilized nations which will 
result in the universal adoption of bimetallism. A recent 
speech of Lord Balfour’s, late prime minister of England, 
indicates clearly that other nations are hoping for our action in 
this direction. Surely we who have a stronger interest than any 
other nation in sustaining the value of silver, ought to take the 
initiative in our own behalf. An international monetary con- 
ference can only be asked for with self-respect when the United 
States shall have shown other nations that she has the courage 
to act for herself in her own interest before asking their co- 
operation to help her help herself. 

It is a trite old adage that ‘‘He who would be free himself 
must strike the blow.’’ But we have appeared in three inter- 
national monetary conferences as a party self-maimed ; commit- 
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ted to an illogical policy of duplicity ; asking help to steer 
towards a harbor of financial safety, after having sailed away 
from it of our own volition, and while continuing to sail away 
from it. No ability of our delegates, exceptionally able as they 
were, could extricate our government from the humiliating 
position they occupied in such conferences. American ears 
have tingled with shame to hear from foreign representatives, 
“‘Tf your government believes in bimetallism why does not your 
government vote for it, and adopt it? None so much interested 
as yourselves in doing it.’’ 

‘A very lucid writer (Charles Harrison, deceased), has illus- 
trated the question of a bimetallic basis in this quaint way : 
‘We cannot understand the idea of acknowledging that a man 
should have two feet and then try to stand all the time on one 
foot; or, giving one foot rights and privileges not accorded to 
the other; or, not treating them as equals; or, contending that 
only one foot should be recognized, and the other employed as a 
subsidiary ; or, the many other devices which may be resorted 
to to deny equal rights and powers to the two. Admitted that 
when a man is walking or running he is first on one foot and 
then on the other, he still finds his balance and solidity in 
having the two feet and those feet equal. He does not want one 
made of cork, or otherwise a subsidiary foot if he wants to 
either walk or run.’”’ I will add that our everyday experience 
that the right hand performs services that the left hand does 
not do so well, would not be a good reason for dispensing with 
the latter. Yet this is precisely what our own legislation has 
done and perpetuated against bimetallism. We began the 
process of slowly paralyzing one arm and one leg of the finan- 
cial system, and have been engaged in this new form of hari- 
kari until, alarmed at the effect of our own work, we have 
appointed delegates to three International Congresses to ask 
other governments to help us to stop maiming ourselves! 

Since the people in the platforms of the two great national 
parties have over and over again distinctly given their adhesion 
to the principle of bimetallism, and state party conventions 
have done the same thing with even more distinctness, and a 
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third party has arisen bearing this issue to the front, and the 
president (elected by reason of the strength of this third party) 
has proclaimed himself a bimetallist, and desirous of maintain- 
ing the parity of the two metals, why is it not the logical, the 
brave, the wise, the politic, the honest thing for the United 
States Congress to adopt the bimetallic basis, enact equal rights 
of free coinage for the two royal metals, and then send greeting to 
foreign powers, then ask that the principle be recognized and 
made universal in theory and law, as it has been in fact for a 
thousand years ? 

When we fix the principle of bimetallism in our organic law, 
we may then leave the details of coinage to international confer- 
ences and to officers of mints, who have often little need and 
little knowledge of the great problems of political economy that 
affect the common weal of mankind, and which are involved in 
financial questions affecting the equality of rights and the 
stability of commerce throughout the world. 

F. J. Scorr. 















THE SINGLE TAX IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIALISM. 


BY CHARLES E. BENTON. 


HAVE not so surely foreseen that any Cossack or Chippe- 
way would come to disturb the honest and simple common- 
wealth, as that some monster institution would at length embrace 
and crush its free members in its scaly folds; for it is not to be 
forgotten, that while the law holds fast the thief and murderer, 
it lets itself go free.’’—Thoreau. 

A prophet indeed was this hermit of Walden w ho thus a half 
century ago foresaw dangers which threaten the nation. Do 
we not, even now, feel that the free members are already 
struggling in the scaly folds of possibly more than one monster, 
while yet others strive to obtain possession? It is acrisis. The 
safety of all rests upon the rights of the free members. If the 
freedom of the members is lost the freedom of the people is lost. 

In considering this subject it may be well to begin by defining 
terms, as much wasteful dispute might be avoided by the use of 
words with well considered and definite meanings. In regard 
to the single tax this is the more easy, for, though it is compara- 
tively new in its claim for consideration as a system of political 
economy, still the question of what it is, is not shrouded in any 
indefinable vagueness, but stands out as clear cut as the 
crystalline sentences of the Declaration of Independence. I 
briefly defined it in a former article in this magazine. [See 
‘‘Explanation of the Single Tax’ in April number, 1893.— 
EDITOR. } 

‘¢By the single tax we mean the raising of all public revenues, 
whether for national, state, county, or town purposes, by a 
single tax upon land values irrespective of improvements. And 
to that end we favor the abolition of all other taxation, either 
direct or indirect.’’ 
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This is perfectly clear in its meaning, and I doubt not will be 
agreed to by every single tax advocate in the world. The single 
tax does not mean to tax land by the acre (though a few have 
gravely asserted it), nor in fact to tax land at all, much less to 
confiscate it, as is maintained by some over-combative writers, 
of whom one must conclude that their reading on the subject is 
confined to the proof-sheets of their own articles. The: single 
tax means simply a tax upon land values. Land i3 a fixed 
quantity, but land values are measured by the demand for 
opportunity to apply labor and capital. Hence they are seen to 
be entirely created by the public, and to vary in amount as the 
public demand varies. It is not denied that it would result in 
confiscation of these values to just the extent of the tax, but 
only in the same sense that all taxation is confiscation of values. 
The question of what shall be taxed is simply a question of what 
values shall be confiscated. Shall these values be confiscated 
from the earnings and economies of the individual ; from his 
enterprise in business: from his improvements of real estate? 
All such values are created by the individual. Or shall they be 
confiscated from those values which attach to land on account of 
its accessibility or proximity to population? Such values are 
created entirely by the public. The term ‘‘confiscation’’ then, 
—‘‘ forfeited to the public use’’ : Webster—is as applicable to 
one form of taxation as to another. Our present tax laws are a 
multiform system and lack of system, resulting in a confiscation 
of many values created by the efforts of individuals, and 
a small amount from those values created by the public; 
while the single tax, as its name indicates, would appropriate 
the necessary amount to pay the expenses of the public entirely 
from those values created by the public. 

I have deemed it best to be thus explicit in defining the single 
tax in order that the reader may know what I indicate when I 
speak of its relation to socialism. Though the latter claims the 
respect due to an institution of some age, yet the word itself is 
of comparatively recent origin, it having been coined in England 
about sixty years ago. It is still however far from definite and 
exact in its meaning. Schiffle defines it thus: ‘‘ The alpha and 
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omega of socialism is the transformation of private competing 
capitals into a united collective capital.’’ This refers to princi- 
ples rather than methods and would seem to place the writer 
more in sympathy with the Nationalists than with the Socialists 
as they are usually understood. 

Rocher, also, who is well known for his writings on the subject, 
is yet somewhat vague when he says that it may be defined as 
‘* those tendencies which demand a greater regard for the common 
weal than consists with human nature.’’ 

This is a glittering generality, and but slightly less so is the 
statement of Adolf Held that ‘‘We may define as socialistic ~ 
every tendency which demands the subordination of the individ- 
ual will to the community.’’ According to the strict wording of 
this definition all governments are socialistic inasmuch as they 
demand ‘‘the subordination of the individual will’’ to the law 
—that is ‘‘to the community.’’ But it is evident that the defi- 
nition is not so understood by the Socialists themselves, for 
Janet’s clear statements illumine the otherwise ambiguous gen- 
eralities of his fellow-writers. There is no misunderstanding for 
instance of this statement of his: ‘The state has a right to 
correct the inequality of wealth . . . by taking from those 
who have too much in order to give to those who have not 
enough.’’ There is no vagueness about this. It indicates not 
only the principles but the proposed methods of Socialists, 
and it seems to illumine the other authors, some of whose state- 
ments may otherwise be understood variously according to the 
mental attitudes of the readers. Socialism then aims, and claims 
the right, to take from one and give to another ; to take from 
the rich and give to the poor ; to take from the prudent and give 
to the wasteful. In short to take from those who have and give 
to those who want, to the end that wealth may be evenly dis- 
tributed. Whether this would be just; whether it would be 
practicable and expedient ; whether it would result in elevating 
the race to a higher plane of morals and civilization, or would 
drag it down to a lower level through the selfish dictation. of a 
majority, is not within the scope of this article to discuss ; nor 
do I dispute the fact that numbers of the Socialists are prompted 
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by the noblest motives for the welfare of their kind, and sincerely 
believe the system to be based on divine justice. But I wish 
the attention of those who have not looked into the matter, and 
who yet curiously have a vague idea that the single tax is a form 
of socialism, or tends to socialism. I point to the clear fact that 
the single tax and socialism are diametrically opposed to each 
other ; that they represent radically opposite ideas. 

Socialism, as seen, claims the right, and would exercise the 
power if it could be obtained, to take from any one his posses- 
sions, whether the result of his labor, ingenuity, or economy, 
and bestow them upon another. The single tax, on the other 
hand, would defend the individual from any encroachments 
upon, or confiscations by the government or any one else, of 
what he had himself produced, or his economy and enterprise 
made available; but from those values created by the public, 
and from them alone, would appropriate what was needed to pay 
the public expenses. 

To those who are of a judicial mind a legal decision bearing 
upon this principle may give clearness to the idea. I quote 
from a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on a 
case from Kansas. ‘‘To lay with one hand the power of the 
government on the property of the citizen, and with the other 
to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises 
and build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation.’”’ This, 
then, is the legal status of the principles involved in socialism. 

In the modern scramble for popular government it is time to 
pause and consider for a moment the fact that there is such a 
thing as individual rights. 

In olden time there was so much abject reverence for all in 
authority that such persons were deemed to constitute a privi- 
leged class: privileged to that extent that they were held to be 
exempt from those rules of conduct and even morality which 
were admitted to be binding on the rest of the community. 
This idea was so deep-seated that it crystallized into a proverb, 
‘“‘The king can do no wrong.’’ Conditions change, but the old 
superstition still clings to the race in its new environment, and 
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indeed need express itself by only a slight change of the old 
proverb. When the complaint is heard that the laws, though 
enacted by the people, are unjust and wrong, we are told ‘‘The 
people are king,’”’—and again as before “The king can do no 
wrong,’’—forgetting that the individual has rights which the 
king, the people, and the law should be compelled to respect. 
These rights, as our forefathers justly declared, ‘‘are unalien- 
able,’’—that is, they cannot be taken away: though in the 
power to exercise them we can be, and frequently are, restrained. 

The advocates of the single tax assert that these rights are the 
very cornerstone on which the system is founded: that the in- 
dividual has an absolute right to all those values which he has 
created, and that the public has an equal right to those values 


which it also has created. 
CHARLES E. BENTON. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


BY HON. GEORGE W. WAKEFIELD. 


AW is not an exact science, and the administration of 
justice is far from perfect. 

No human wisdom can ever so clearly state the law as to make 
certain its application to the ever varying facts and conditions 
surrounding controversies among men, without interpretation by 
courts. The law does not execute itself, neither will it always 
be clear without explanation, and herein is the province of the 
courts. Much, however, may and should be done toward 
making the law exact, clear, and self-explanatory. It is now 
necessary to search for the law in many thousands of books, 
reports of cases adjudicated by the courts, and writings of men 
of eminent learning. This search upon a controverted question 
is often long and tedious. In this age of railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, electrical machines and many thousands of ingenious 
devices to secure speed and certainty in every avenue of 
business, the lawyers, the people, the state, should be equal to 
their environment, and bring the law and the adminstration of 
justice to a like state of perfection. 

A search for the common law and its sources goes back to the 
times when men wore armor and fought with spears, and when, 
according to Carlisle, the Merovingian kings, with long hair 
flowing, wended slowly on their bullock carts through the 
streets of Paris. It is the handsome boast of the common . 
lawyers that the simple rules that were found sufficient for that 
distant and slow-paced age have been by the courts elucidated 
and expanded until now they are sufficient for the regulation of 
the vast and complicated interests of to-day. 

If this be true, it is still the duty of to-day to catch the elec- 
tric spirit and apply it to the law, to gather these rules from the 
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multitude of books and mold them into a definite and certain 
code. 

A conservatism, having its foundation in ages of adherence to 
precedent, must.no doubt move slowly, and by reason of it the 
bench and the bar have not generally been active advocates of 
law reform. The present rate at which precedents are made 
and the conflicts between the numerous independent jurisdic- 
tions, call more loudly year by year for reform. The libraries 
everywhere are beginning to groan with the weight of reports 
from all parts of the country. What do these books contain of 
general interest? They contain the discussion, declaration and 
extension of the common law, almost the whole body of which 
is judge-made law. Lord Bacon wisely wrote, ‘‘Judges ought 
to remember that their office is to interpret law, and not to 
make law.’’ The Constitutions of this country, state and 
national, have vested the law-making power in bodies distinct 
and separate from the courts. It is now an urgent duty resting 
upon the law-making power, so far as it can be done, to reduce 
the law to the form of statute, so that a multitude of questions 
which often occupy hours of the court in argument and in ex- 
amination of conflicting and varying authorities, may be 
promptly settled upon an inspection of the statute. 

All rules of law should be reduced to statutes, clearly and 
carefully drawn. Then there would no longer be occasion for 
the judges to depart from their office as interpreters of the law. 
Judge-made law works a species of injustice in this, that it is a 
declaration of the law after the fact has occurred which it is 
made to govern. Retrospective legislation is not favored, and 
ex post facto laws are odious. No good reason should exist for 
the making of law by the judges. Napoleon earned no greater 
glory than the code which bears his name. Let the present time 
commend itself to the future by a full and far-reaching codifica- 
tion of the common law. 

Justice should be prompt, free, equal, even handed, “ perfect 
paired as eagle’s wings.’’ Delay is the most common complaint 
of the administration of justice, and this complaint is as well 
founded as it is common. There are many causes of delay, one 
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of which is the uncertainty of the law and wherein relief may 
be in large measure secured by codification. 

A judge of fair local fame and originality of thought, has said 
it was almost as important that a case should be promptly 
tried and decided as that it shonld be decided right. While this 
thought is not to be defended as a matter of morals, it is too often 
true as a matter of fact. Delay may as certainly defeat justice 
as an erroneous decision. The bench and the bar may do much 
to forward the disposition of causes before the courts by bringing 
the controverted issues to the narrowest limits and devoting the 
time to the trial of such issues only. Too often time is wasted 
in proof of uncontroverted or immaterial matters, and in argu- 
ment discussing the merits or demerits of opposing counsel. 
This cause of delay might be lessened by giving the judges long 
terms of office as free as possible from party influence, and power 
to limit debate to the jury as well as to the court, and by raising 
the standard of qualification for admission to the bar. It is pop- 
ular to ascribe all the fault of delay to the judges and the law- 
yers, when often, in fact, the smaller portion of the burden rests 
with them. Every cause that is worthy of a place upon the. 
calendar of a court is entitled to be once fully, fairly, and de- 
liberately tried, considered, and decided. There should be no 
haste likely to prevent such a trial. 

Special finding by the jury of controverted facts would no 
doubt obviate the necessity for many new trials. It is the duty 
of the state to its citizens to provide such number of courts and 
judges that every cause may be once promptly tried and deter- 
mined, and that no term of court may be adjourned leaving 
untried any cause on the calendar which was ready for trial. 
There is a very general failure to so provide sufficient courts and 
judges, and such failure is a very potent, if not chief, factor in 
delaying the administration of justice. 

When the court is burdened with more causes than can be 
tried, issues made for the purpose of securing delay still further 
retard and delay the business of the court, and the difficulty 
increases from term to term. The state should follow business- 
like methods and provide a sufficient judicial force to discharge 
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the business of the courts fairly and promptly. A business man 
having a work to be done in two weeks requiring therefor the 
labor of two men, would put two men at work and not one. 

So if the business before a court requires the time of two 
judges to dispose of it promptly, then the state should furnish 
two judges, and not impose the duty upon one. No learning, 
tact, or skill on the part of the judges can prevent delay where 
the state has failed to provide a sufficient judicial force. 

Delay in the determination of appealed causes is produced by 
the like failure of the state. The right of appeal is given by 
the statute and may be withheld or so limited that a single 
appellate court can dispose of all appeals, and the right of 
appeal should be so limited or the number of appellate courts 
should be increased. The right of appeal has been so generally 
given and for so long a period that it is now looked upon asa 
matter of right. There should, however, be but one appeal, 
unless upon a question of law certified by the inferior court. It 
is the duty of the state to provide such number of appellate 
courts as shall be able to determine promptly all appeals taken. 
Where one supreme appellate court is not able to so dispose of 
all appeals, then there should be provided other appellate 
courts in sufficient number. The statute should then so classify 
appeals that the more important causes would go directly to the 
supreme tribunal from the trial court, but not in greater number 
than such court could promptly determine. The residue of 
appeals should go to the other appellate courts and the decision 
thereof should be the law of the particular case, unless the 
court shall certify a question of law arising therein to the 
supreme tribunal. 

The most important call now is upon the state to do its duty 
in providing sufficient courts and judges, both trial and appel- 
late, so that it may be true as the poet sings: 

‘* There’s no sequestered grot 
Lone mountain tarn, or isle forgot 


But justice journeying in her sphere 
Daily stoops to harbor there. 


GEORGE W. WAKEFIELD. 




































THE NATION’S DUTY TOWARD HER CITIZENS. 


BY VERNON R. ANDREW. 


HE father who carefully guides the physical, intellectual, 
and moral education of his own family accomplishes in 
the end a definite purpose, for the realization of which the 
whole world is rendered better. But he who attempts to extend 
his care and assistance impartially over the entire community in 
which he dwells, often finds, when it is too late, that, in 
attempting to do too much, he has accomplished nothing, 
and that instead of the reward after which he sought, he is 
doomed to reap ‘‘a harvest of barren regrets.’’ In this respect 
the family is the epitome of the nation. The father in the one 
case, and the governing power, no matter by what name it may 
be known, in the other, have the same duty to perform, namely, 
to be mindful of and guard the interests of those who are in- 
trusted to their care and guidance. A nation’s ability to do 
good is limited, no matter how generous its impulses nor how 
lofty its ambition. If it chooses an end which lies within the 
range of its capability, it may accomplish much toward the 
amelioration of mankind and the perfecting of civilization. 
But the moment it attempts to go beyond the limit of its powers 
it not only fails to accomplish its purpose but also neglects to do 
that which it had the ability to do. Every great question which 
the legislators and people of the nation are called upon to con- 
sider and decide, ought first of all to be viewed from this stand- 
point. They should determine, if possible, whether or no the 
nation has the ability to accomplish that which it desires to per- 
form. If it has, and the object is a worthy one, by all means 
let it attempt to achieve it. If it has not, it certainly ought not 
to waste valuable time and energy in a fruitless struggle. 
One of the problems which demands solution at our hands at 
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the present time is the question of immigration. No true man 
or woman can listen to the immigrant’s tale of want, ignorance, 
and oppression without being moved by a feeling of sympathy 
and a desire to aid those in distress. Every honest citizen of the 
United States would rejoice to know that the whole world enjoyed 
the same blessings and privileges as are permitted to those who 
dwell beneath the liberty-loving folds of the ‘‘ stars and stripes.’’ 
But in the present condition of the world it is impossible for all 
to enjoy these privileges and the question we are now called 
upon, as a nation, to decide is this, ‘‘Is it our duty to sacrifice 
the welfare of our own citizens in attempting to better the con- 
dition of the citizens of other nations?’’ It is essential to the 
welfare of any nation that the great mass of its citizens should 
be as highly educated as possible, but in a government such as 
our own, where the people both make the laws and select their 
own agents for enforcing them, it becomes an absolute necessity 
of the continued existence of that government that the great 
majority of the people should be sufficiently educated to take a 
comprehensive and judicious view of all questions relating to 
the national welfare. The governments of the several states 
recognize this truth in their tireless efforts to educate the great 
mass of our common people. Throughout the length and breadth 
of our land ; from every hill-top and from every valley, the 
school bells are ringing forth a joyful promise for the future 
generations of mankind. In the depths of our great cities, 
midst the dens of squalor, surrounded by the dives of poverty 
and crime, the watchfires of education are kept perpetually 
burning. Millions of dollars are raised each year by the gov- 
ernments of the several states to defray the expenses of the 
public schools. Officers are appointed whose duty it is to see 
that children within certain ages are compelled to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which the state offers them for obtain- 
ing an education. We are attempting to utilize every possible 
means of enlightenment in our endeavor to make each voter of 
the United States a suitable citizen for a government of the 
people by the people. 

And yet,*it is a well-known fact that, in nearly all of our 
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large cities, elections are decided by the votes of foreign-born 
citizens, men who do not appreciate our government; who have 
no conception whatever of the questions on which they are 
voting, and who are governed entirely by their passions and 
their prejudices. Political parties bow submissively and 
acquiesce in their demands. Politicians grovel in the dust and 
outbid one another for their favor; while the nation looks in 
vain for statesmen who will dare to oppose their demands and in- 
sist upon having justice done our own citizens and institutions. 

The American workingman has far more to fear from his 
foreign-born brother than his mere competition in the labor mar- 
ket. The foreigners who have come to us in the past, and many 
of whom are numbered among our best and most respected 
citizens, ought to be among the last to oppose a law restricting 
foreign immigration. They belonged to a different element 
from those who are deluging our country at the present time. 
They came because they desired to build up a home for their 
children and their children’s children which should be free 
from the evils which reigned supreme in their childhood’s home. 
But if this tide of immigration is not stemmed, their labors will 
have been in vain. But ashort time and the laboring men of 
our own country will be reduced to the same conditions as are 
those of the Old World. Stand, if you will, upon the wharf - 
and watch the ships unload their human cargoes upon our 
shores, and then predict the future of the American laboring 
man. The prisons and poorhouses of the Old World are per- 
petually pouring forth their contents upon our soil. 

What can our schools, even when exerting themselves to the 
very extreme point, do toward subduing this mass of ignorance, 
intolerance, and crime ? 

What though our land to-day would accommodate a few more 
millions of people, shall we therefore welcome to our shores 
anything that will fill a space and eat an extra loaf of bread? 
Is it so necessary that our country should be populated to its 
very extreme limit that we must import paupers and criminals 
from abroad? Is our happiness not to be complete until we are 
able to rejoice over the fact that every foot of territory we 
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possess is fully occupied and that we have a few citizens to 
spare ? 

Let us rejoice that we live in a land which is still able to give 
its children a home. Let us rejoice that we live in a land which 
is not so densely populated and where the struggle for existence 
is not so intense that the greatest wrong a parent can do his 
child is to bring it into existence. It is the quality and not the 
quantity of a nation’s citizens which constitutes its true great- 
ness. 

This is not a question in the decision of which we may allow 
ourselves to be guided by sentiment or feelings of sympathy. It 
is a question of national preservation or destruction. 

Then let the patriots of our land arise! Let those who love 
country better than party, to whom honor is dearer than 
notoriety, who prefer the welfare of mankind to the plaudits of 
the multitude, combine to preserve our land from the dangers 
which threaten her. With all charity and sympathy for the ills 
and faults of other lands, let us say to the nations of the world, 
“The United States considers it her foremost duty to protect the 


interests of her own citizens.”’ 
VERNON R. ANDREW. 








RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


BY J. G. HERTWIG. 


ELIGIOUS liberty is the grandest and noblest of all liber- 
ties. Its maintenance, therefore, and enjoyment in the 
United States should be constantly and carefully watched by the 
American people, aiming at the highest civilization attainable 
by man. 

A late cable dispatch from Rome, Italy, states that a special 
representative of the pope, who now lives in the United States, 
has reported thither that both the Catholic clergy and promi- 
nent Catholic laymen of this country desire an American lega- 
tion to be established at the Vatican, the pope’s palace in Rome, 
and that they will see to it that the necessary influence is 
exerted upon the government at Washington to accomplish this 
object. 

With regard to this statement we beg leave to offer the follow- 
ing comments : 

The Constitution of the United States says: ‘No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States,’’ and, in its first amend- 
ment, it says ‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” By these clauses the Constitution grants and 
guarantees full and absolute religious liberty to the American 
people. The Constitution, therefore, rejecting any religious 
creed as binding upon the inhabitants of this free country, 
treats religion as a strictly private and individual matter, and 
entitles every one in this country to search for it and to find 
it in his own head and heart, without being compelled to follow 
the views of others on the subject, stated either in print or 


given orally. In other words, under the Constitution, every 
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American citizen or foreigner residing in the Union has the 
right to take care of his own salvation without the aid of 
churches and clergymen. He has the privilege to cultivate a 
pure, honest, and benevolent heart and thus prove religious or 
truly moral, independent of any creed arrived at or agreed upon 
by others. There are those in the United States who do not 
take any interest in churches or clergymen,—claiming that they 
are able to take care of their own religious or moral welfare; 
and that, in fact, no one else can do it for them. There are 
those also in this country who do not read books devoted to 
religious creeds, for acquiring thereby religious instruction, 
relying rather upon the promptings of their own hearts as to 
true and sound morality. All such men are fully entitled to 
this their course, under the Constitution. 

This fundamental law of the United States, in its ninth amend- 
ment, says: ‘‘The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.” By these retained rights of the American 
people, plainly the natural, inherent, and inalienable rights of 
man are meant, including life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. By this clause, any man in the United States is 
entitled to pursue his happiness by accepting nothing but the 
eternal laws of the universe, infinite as to time and space, the 
natural laws of our globe, the habitation of man, and the innate 
laws of his own nature, as the basis of his religion, as the 
source of his convictions as to true morality. 

According to the Constitution of this country, religion is most 
wisely and most happily a strictly private and individual affair, 
with which the state has absolutely nothing to do, not being 
allowed to control it in any way or manner whatever by statu- 
tory laws of a prohibitory, compulsory, or other character. 

According to the Constitution, no church—that is, no organi- 
zation for religious rites, instruction, and exercises, based upon 
a creed—shall ever become a national or state institution in this 
country. According to it, all religious sects of all denomi- 
nations have a strictly private character in the United States. 
According to it, the station of an American priest, pastor, 
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rabbi, or other religious teacher, is a strictly private one, 
not entitling him as such to legal privileges of any kind or under 
any circumstances. In short, under the Constitution of this 
free country, churches are private institutions and clergymen 
are private individuals. The state, therefore, has to do no more 
with them than with other private institutions or private indi- 
viduals. Particularly, not one cent of public taxes is raised in 
the Union for the support of churches or for the pay of clergy- 
men. 

The establishment of an American legation of the kind re- 
ferred to would mean a public recognition of the pope at Rome 
and of the Catholic Church, in this country with its absolute re- 
ligious liberty. It therefore would mean a gross violation of the 
American Constitution. Are the American people ready for 
anything of the kind? Moreover, which should be the duties of 
an American minister at the Vatican, the pope’s residence? 
The latter, being without temporal power, is as to the United 
States nothing but a private person. It is true, he claims to be 
@ spiritual potentate, but the Constitution of the United States 
does not recognize any ruler of this kind. 

The establishment of the legation referred to would be the 
business of Congress, by which the necessary appropriation for 
it would have to be made.. Yet, the members of the two 
Houses of the national legislature of this country, both senators 
and representatives, will surely well beware of breaking their 
oath—(binding them to support the Constitution of the United 
States)—in the interest of the Catholic Church, by recognizing 
the latter as a public institution, while its whole organization, in 
all its branches, is, under the Constitution, a strictly private 
affair or institution in this country. 

To accomplish their object, as to the legation referred to, the 
Catholic clergy and the prominent Catholic laymen, mentioned 
before, would have to petition Congress for an amendment of 
the Constitution, abolishing the religious liberty clause. Yet, 
as a matter of course, the American people would never consent 
to anything of the kind. 

In addition to the foregoing subject, there are some others 
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with regard to which the religious liberty, granted and guaran- 
teed to the American people by their Constitution, may be dis- 
cussed. 

According to this fundamental law, all church property of 
any sort, in this country, is strictly private property. It, 
therefore, should be taxed as such throughout the land, exactly 
like other private property. It claims, like all other private 
property, the full and equal protection of the law, that must be 
paid for by revenue coming from public taxes. It, therefore, 
should contribute its full share to that revenue. This is a plain 
requirement of justice, the establishment of which is one of the 
aims of the Constitution, according to its preamble. The 
exemption of any church property whatsoever from taxation 
in the United States, involves an indirect public establishment 
of religion—forbidden by the Constitution. Only public 
property, belonging to the state or to communities organized 
under the same, is justly and necessarily exempted from taxa- 
tion. The exemption of church property from taxation, that 
now prevails in this country, indirectly renders church organi- 
zations monopolists, unjustly enjoying special monetary benefits 
at the expense of others not belonging to such organizations. It 
grossly violates the principle of equal rights to all before the 
law, which principle, as the basis of American freedom, is con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence. By church 
property, church buildings proper, parsonages, buildings for 
sectarian schools and all other kinds of property belonging to 
church organizations are meant. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, all clergymen or 
religious teachers of any sect or sort, in this country, are 
strictly private persons. They, therefore, are not entitled to 
receive any money derived from public taxes for their services. 
In other words, they are not entitled to public recognition, 
because it would involve an indirect public establishment of 
religion—forbidden by the Constitution. They, therefore, can- 
not be lawfully employed for pay as chaplains in Congress, in 
state legislatures, in the army, navy, or militia, in prisons, in 
asylums, or in other institutions of this country supported by 
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public money. The government of this country consists of 
three codrdinate branches: the executive, represented by the 
president and his subordinates, both at home and abroad; the 
judicial, represented by the Supreme Court and the inferior 
courts of the United States ; and the legislative, represented by 
Congress. While neither the president nor the Supreme Court 
nor the inferior courts of the United States are assisted in the 
daily performance of their official duties by prayers of clergy- 
men, the two Houses of Congress employ each a chaplain for 
such a purpose, for pay. Thus Congress, by legal enactment 
publicly recognizing and indirectly establishing religion in this 
country, plainly violates the Constitution it is by oath bound to 
support. 

The public schools of the United States are based upon the 
principle that liberty and civilization are, and always will be, 
true and inseparable companions. Civilization comprises all 
the achievements of man for his mental, moral, and physical 
welfare. The state of the civilization of a nation is shown by 
its laws and public institutions ; its progress in science and the 
useful arts ; its public press and its literature; its commerce, 
agriculture, and mechanical and manufacturing industry; its 
means of communication and transportation ; and its manners 
and mode of living generally. 

The indispensable necessity of public schools for this free 
country, and the great benefit derived from them, are recog- 
nized by every sensible, well-meaning, and patriotic American 
citizen. These schools should be always taught in full harmony 
with the Constitution, and, as a matter of course, with the 
religious liberty granted and guaranteed to the American people 
by the same. They, therefore, should have absolutely nothing 
to do with religious creeds or exercises. If this will be done, 
these schools will prove the best, the surest, and indeed the 
only safeguard for the permanence and eternal operation of the 
fundamental law referred to—granting and guaranteeing all the 
liberties dear to the human heart to the American people. 

Sectarian schools, schools controlled by churches, are strictly 
private institutions in this country and not entitled to any sup- 
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port by state or public taxes. The claim to such support being 
frequently made in different ways by the Catholic Church, is 
absolutely wrong and should be always energetically opposed 
and rejected by the American people. Enjoying absolute 
religious liberty in this country, as a private organization for 
private or individual purposes, the Catholic Church should be 
satisfied with this fact and never attempt to encroach upon the 
domain of the state in this free country. 


J. G. HERTWIG. 








SHOULD WAR BE ABOLISHED ? 


BY WILLIAM H. JEFFREY. 


‘* Let us have peace.’’—Grant. 


| gee we not reached a state of civilization suffciently 

high to warrant the abolishment of war? This is a 
serious question and one that is being discussed considerably at 
the present time. Able writers hold that war is a necessity, and 
that a worse condition would confront us if it were abolished ; 
while, on the other hand, others hold that there is no question 
as to the advisability of abolishing this relic of barbarism. 

The purpose of this article is to review this question, not 
from a standpoint of sentiment, but from facts gathered from 
authentic sources. 

Needed reforms come very slowly, and old customs and ideas, 
no matter how foolish or wicked, are apt to hold sway long after 
the necessity for them has passed—therefore, let us deal with 
this question from the amount of cost: first, in money ; second, 
in human life ; and third, in morals. 

The cost for the support of the armies and navies of Europe 
for the year 1892 was $2,355,000,000, and from 1790 to 1880, a 
period of ninety years, it cost these same nations $15,235,000, - 
000, an average of $170,000,000 for each year. But we need 
not refer to the cost to Europe to learn what merciless warfare 
really costs. It required more than $6,000,000,000 to carry on 
our late Civil War, to make no mention of the $1,500,000,000 
that have been paid in pensions from 1861 to 1893, or of the 
millions of dollars lost by private individuals. 

The cost in human life is something appalling. Europe lost 
in ninety years, 1790 to 1880, 4,470,000 lives, or an average of 
over 50,000 per year. Wellington at Waterloo lost 23,185 men. 
At the battle of Sedan the loss to both sides was more than 
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21,000. The total loss in our Civil War was more than 900,000 

lives. What a fearful loss of human life, to say nothing of 

the 3,000,000 who were wounded! A glance at the statistics of 

the pension department shows us a fearful record of ruin. Over 

a million claims of invalids and widows have been allowed since 
1861, and these same records show that two claims have been re- 

| ceived by the department for every one allowed, and that there 
are now on file thousands more awaiting action.* 

Surely Cowper spoke truly when he said : 

‘* War ’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.’’ 

Wé now proceed to the moral effect of war. It is only neces- 
sary to call attention to a few quotations from the reports of the 
.e prison authorities of various states to offer unanswerable evi- 
dence. We find in the 1886 report of the Eastern Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania, the following : 

‘‘During the last three months of the year, the influx of 
prisoners was unusually large, nine tenths of them had been 
more or less incapacitated and demoralized by an apprentice- 
ship to the trade of war.’’ 

The inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of the same state 
have this to say in their report for 1885-86 : 

‘¢ A fter the close of the late Civil War the number of prison- 
ers increased so rapidly as practically to annul the methods of 
labor.’”’ During the year of 1879 there were received at this 
same prison 312 convicts, out of this number 265, or 85 per 
cent, had served in either the army or navy. 

The commissioners of the state prison of Massachusetts, in the 
history of that prison, say : 

P ‘The commitments increased so rapidly after the close of the 
war that it became necessary in 1867 to provide additional 
room.’’ ; 

The report for 1866 of the New York City prison at Black- 
well’s Island contains the following significant statement : 

“The number of prisoners has increased singe the termination 








* Green B. Raum, Pension Commissioner, said June 13th, 1891, that “there is now 
pending 1,095,099 pension claims.” 
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of the war. The aggregate number confined in 1864 was 921, 
in 1865, 1,670 ; it is believed that there will be a large increase 
this year.”’ 

Such evidence, from such reliable sources, can leave no doubt 
in our minds regarding the moral effect of war. 

War pauperizes the people, fills the jails, makes countless 
widows, orphans, and cripples, and returns to them nothing 
that could not be satisfactorily obtained by the establishment— 
under a general judiciary department—of a world’s supreme 
court. 

That war pauperizes the nation there can be no doubt, and 
that the present enormous public debts owe their existence to 
the same cause is equally certain, To better illustrate, let me 
here call attention to the public debts. Eight of the European 
nations are under a burden of $18,837,000,000 of public debt, or 
$70.39 per capita,—it is needless to say that each of these 
nations has a large standing army and navy—while in the 
United States, where we have comparatively no standing army 
and only a small navy, our public debt in 1890 was only $14.24 
per capita. 

The nations of Europe are keeping enormous standing armies 
at the expense of the laboring public mainly to terrorize each 
other, and the effects upon the wage earners of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Russia are being felt in no unmistakable 
manner. 

One has only to glance at the daily papers, to learn of another 
approaching Russian famine. The press dispatches tell us that 
‘$50,000,000 would be sufficient to relieve the naked, half- 
starved, and wretched people.’’ Yet statistics show us that it 
cost Russia last year more than three times this amount to keep 
up her armies and navy. The comparison needs no comment. 

That a civilized or semi-civilized nation should annually ex- 
pend hundreds of millions of dollars as a preparation for the 
successful destruction of the life and property of a neighboring 
nation and permit the starvation of its own subjects, is a con- 
dition radically wrong. 

President Harrison, in a speech at Washington in 1889, said : 
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“The offices of an intelligent diplomacy, or of friendly arbi- 
tration, should be adequate to the peaceful adjustment of all in- 
ternational difficulties.”’ 

War is the premeditated murder of many by nations, and is 
no more right than the premeditated murder of one individual 
by another. 

The question that presents itself is, How shall we grapple 
+ successfully with this relic of the dark and barbaric ages? 

International arbitration has been discussed by the various 
peace societies as a means of settling disputes between nations, 
and it must be acknowledged that much has been done by this 
method. But any method which contains a possible element of 
failure is not practicable and should receive no serious consid- 
eration, for sooner or later it must be abandoned. 

In a recent number of this journal I took occasion to say : 

‘<Tnternational arbitration is not feasible. It is practically im- 
possible to find arbiters who have not formed an opinion before 
the case is finally submitted to them for decision. © 

‘‘ Although an international agreement may have been de- 
t cided on in time of peace, nations may refuse to arbitrate, and 
questions will arise of which a nation may believe her own 
interpretations are correct. And when individuals or nations 
believe they are right, they are not, as a rule, willing to leave it 
to other parties to determine. 

‘‘TIndividuals or nations that have nothing to lose and all to 
gain may arbitrate, but, on the other hand, those that have 
nothing to gain and a fair prospect of losing that which they 
have, will hesitate before they consent to place their interest in 
the hands of another.’’ 

As an evidence of the correctness of my opinion on this point, 
| I will here submit the following Associated Press dispatch from 
Berlin, under date of February 28, 1893: ‘In the Reichstag 
to-day Herr Roebel, the social democrat, suggested that the 
future nationality of Alsace-Lorraine should be submitted to 
international arbitration. Chancellor Von Caprivi declared 
that ‘if arbiters desired that Germany should surrender Alsace- 
Lorraine, the nation would refuse to acquiesce in the decision. 
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Rather than give up that territory Germans would prefer to 
shed their last drop of blood.’ ”’ 

General Benjamin F. Butler, in discussing the Behring Sea 
controversy in a recent number of The North American Review 
declares that arbitration is not just or practicable, and that ‘‘ In 
almost every instance where we have had arbitration with Great 
Britain we have got the worst of it.’’* 

Such declarations from such sources will have no little effect in 
shattering the hopes of those who have deluded themselves that 
international arbitration is practicable, just, and satisfactory. 

President Cleveland should invite the nations of the world to 
appoint commissioners to meet at a given place to formulate 
plans for universal peace. This done, we would then have a 
general judiciary department of the world, by virtue of which 
would exist the grandest body of legal talent ever assembled on 
the face of the earth: the world’s supreme court, composed of 
one associate justice from each nation, who should be chosen by 
the chief executive to serve for life. All international questions 
that could not be amicably settled by the various diplomatic 
corps, would here be heard and adjusted on the merits of the 
case and not by virtue of the might and power of the nation 
affected. Billions of dollars would be saved to the people 
annually. Millions of men would then become producers, in- 
stead of remaining uniformed loafers. Then and not until then 
will war be abolished. 

WILLIAM H. JEFFREY. 


~* Arbitration has succeeded, however, in settling this controversy, as it has settled 
nearly a hundred other international disputes.—ED. 
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Outlines of Economics. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth. pp. 347. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. Price, $1. 
The national reputation of Prof. Ely as an able and consci- 

entious writer and lecturer on economic subjects predisposes one 
favorably toward this book before beginning its perusal. He 
may. be called a pioneer in some departments of his line of 
work, for he has boldly advocated certain theories as right amd 
politic which most others in the same field have either lacked 
the perception to grasp or the courage to avow, though his own 
opinions are not so positively expressed in this as in some of his 
other works. 

He well says in starting out that economics proper means 
more than bread and butter; that literature, science, art, re- 
ligion, and government not only require bread and butter for 
those employed in them, but books, papers, laboratories, 
churches, and court-houses are all a part of man’s “living.”’ 
He reduces the methods of getting things to two: finding them 
and making them. This differs somewhat from Lyman Abbott’s 
statement that there are three ways by which a man may secure 
property : by earning it, by having it given to him, or by steal- 
ing it—speculation in its different forms being classed under the 
latter head. Mr. Ely’s application, however, is to primitive 
man, while Mr. Abbott refers to civilization as now existing. 

Dr. Ely regards civilization as consisting largely in wanting 
many things and in learning how to make them. He considers 
cannibals as not being simply very wicked but also very igno- 
rant and very hungry. They are too ignorant to help Mother 
Nature raise food, and are almost driven to the necessity of 
devouring one another, for it is estimated that a tribe of hunting 
Savages requires 50,000 acres per person to live on. 

The second chapter of the book is devoted to the life of the 
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semi-civilized and briefly describes the steps taken in advancing 
from barbarism to semi-barbarism. He regards slavery as the 
most important characteristic of this stage in human develop- 
ment. Men cease to kill their prisoners as they do in barbar- 
ism, and make slaves of them instead. They do this in order 
to have work, which they dislike to do themselves, done by 
their captives. This, as Dr. Ely says, is a poor reason for 
becoming humane, but it is well to become humane even for a 
poor reason. When he declares that slavery is both right and 
wrong, he utters what may be a paradox but what seems more 
to us like an inconsistent statement. He says that there isa 
time in human development when slavery represents a step in 
human progress, the best and longest step that men are able to 
take, and when taken at that time it must be regarded as right ; 
but when men have learned to do better, slavery is wrong. We 
are hardly ready to admit, however, that in comparing wrongs 
it is proper to call the lesser of two evils right as compared with 
the greater, which seems to be the gist of Prof. Ely’s reasoning 
in this case. 

With chapter third the author begins the discussion of the 
economic life of civilized man in its first stage. After devoting 
but a few pages to this period, explaining the transition from 
barter to buying and selling, he discusses the different stages in 
the progress of development of the civilized world’s business 
transactions. He designates power manufacture as the character- 
istic feature of the industrial age, dating from the invention of the 
steam engine in 1769. Upto that time men had practically what 
they could produce with their own muscle, while it is estimated 
that now the power employed in manufactures produces twelve 
times as much as all human labor could do unassisted. He as- 
serts, however, that there have been but few periods in history 
when so many have been dissatisfied as in this, and ascribes as a 
cause that the change from muscle to power has been violent and 
rapid and necessitated a reconstruction of the social order. Men 
have learned with astonishing rapidity how to make new things 
but have not learned so rapidly how to use them well, thus 
causing manufacturers to stop work af times, throwing thou- 
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sands out of employment until they could start again, only to 
stop sooner or later with returning ‘‘ hard times.’’ 

The comparison between the hand manufacturer and the large 
power manufacturer is well drawn, and shows how a large part 
of the present industrial discontent has been brought about. 
Wages, competition, banking and credit, and transportation are 
briefly but clearly discussed, and the industrial revolution in 
England is treated at considerable length. The suffering caused 
in England in making the change from hand to power labor is 
graphically described. The advantages and disadvantages of 
credit transactions are discussed with unusual ability, while free 
trade, protection, state regulation of industry, and many other 
topics are treated clearly and concisely. 

The chapter in which he discusses our futile efforts to control 
monopolies is a most interesting and instructive one. He 
analyzes with great clearness the three different methods that 
have been tried to accomplish the result, namely, competition, 
government regulation, and government ownership. As an ex- 
ample of the failure of competition to keep corporations within 
bounds, he cites the case of the West Shore Railway, which 
parallels the New York Central from New York to Buffalo. It 
was designed to check the monopoly of the New York Central 
Company, and the charter provided that it should never be sold 
to that company. After it had been in competition a few years 
it was not sold, but leased to the New York Central for four 
hundred and seventy-five years, thus making a useless fifth 
track to a four-track road and preventing competition for 
nearly twenty generations to come. He also tells how cities, 
oppressed by monopoly, have eagerly welcomed a new company 
and allowed it to tear up the streets and inflict all sorts of in- 
convenience in putting down gas mains in the hope of getting 
competitive prices on gas, but have found after a short period of 
competition that the principal effort of the new company was to 
force the old to divide its profits, and a consolidation takes 
effect, making the matter as bad or even worse than before. He 
lays down as a general maxim, that the public must pay for 
every article needlessly duplicated in monopoly service, and 
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that, too, without compensating benefit. As a result of the 
century’s experience he says present opinion seems to tend 
toward (1) private enterprise in the competitive field; (2) 
government ownership in the field of monopoly ; (3) right of 
private organization for all legal purposes; (4) government 
regulation of private industry to protect the life, health, educa- 
tion, and general welfare of workmen ; (5) government arbitra- 
tion, if needed, to settle labor disputes. 

His discussion of money indicates that he has grasped the sub- 
ject with the mind of a philosopher and not looked upon it with 
the distorted vision of a politician. He lays down clearly the 
purposes which money is intended to serve, and talks sensibly 
regarding the material of which it should be made. Though 
not so liberal in his ideas on the subject as we think he could be 
and still keep within the limits of reason, he is far in advance of 
those who still hold to the idea that in using money we are 
simply following out the semi-barbaric form of barter—exchang- 
ing one hundred cents’ worth of one commodity for the same 
value of another. 

Lack of space forbids a more extended notice of the book at 
this time. It has been selected as one of the text-books of the 
Chautauqua course the coming year, and is admirably adapted 
to fill the place chosen for it. At the close of each chapter is a 
summary of the subject matter, questions concerning the princi- 
pal features, and references to books and articles bearing on the 
subject. The fact that the book is to be used as a text perhaps 
has much to do in keeping the author from expressing his own 
conclusions more emphatically on some of the questions he dis- 
cusses. In order to avoid the charge of partisanship the author 
of the text-book is obliged to keep on the fence, so to speak, on 
some subjects. He may give both sides of the controversy, but 
as soon as he ventures to express his own opinions the cry of 
politics or partisanship is raised and confidence in the book de- 
stroyed for those who disagree with the conclusions of the author. 





How Nature Oures. By Emmet Densmore, M. D. 8vo, pp. 405. 
New York : Stillman & Co. 


There are home doctor books without number, but this differs 
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essentially and radically from any that we have ever examined. 
The majority of these books attempt to make amateur phy- 
sicians of those who use them, and the best of their advice 
usually is to call a doctor promptly when taken sick, but though 
the author of ‘‘ How Nature Cures” is a physician, he evidently 
believes more in the advice of the philosopher who said, ‘‘Throw 
physic to the dogs,’’ than he does in the learned lectures of the 
medical professor. He has all faith in surgery, and also gives 
the medical profession credit for being able to diagnose disease, 
but he maintains with great plausibility that physicians do 
vastly more harm than good in prescribing drugs as an aid to 
recovery. He refers to the case of George Washington, who 
was taken ill with a slight malady that might have been 
promptly overcome by proper treatment, but the third bleeding 
on the part of his physicians was more than his vigorous con- 
stitution could stand, and he died a victim of malpractice. 
While blood-letting is renounced by the profession to-day, Dr. 
Densmore maintains that physicians are guilty of equally as 
wrong treatment under the impression that it is beneficial. 

Great stress is placed on diet, and the central idea is held 
forth that sickness and acute attacks of illness bear the same 
relation to food that drunkenness sustains to drink. 

His doctrine that bread, cereals, pulses, vegetables, and all 
other starch foods are not fit for articles of diet, but the foun- 
dation of nervous prostration and modern diseases is sufficiently 
original to be startling to most readers; but those who condemn 
our author without giving him a hearing are doing him an 
injustice. He sustains his position with uncommon clearness 
and ability, and while he may be regarded as a crank there is 
an unusual amount of method in his madness. His advice on 
how to keep well and how to get well when sick is well worthy 
a careful study on the part of every man and every woman who 
is interested in this all-important subject. To make his case 
well nigh conclusive as to the uselessness of much of the phy- 
Sician’s business, he quotes from many of the ablest prac- 
titioners of this country and Europe to show that their work is 
largely a groping in the dark. 
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Washington Brown, Farmer. By Leroy Armstrong. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 326. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

This book is intended to illustrate one of the wrongs and the 
remedy therefor of the present economic conditions, by the story 
of a young Abolitionist who went from New England to Kansas 
in 1856. He was a wild, reckless, courageous sort of fellow, and 
while making his long trip westward overland, he and his wife 
had an encounter with a band of armed men whom they took at 
first for border ruffians. Though both sides were armed, no 
shots were exchanged, for when Washington Brown defied the 
gang that surrounded his wagon by exclaiming, ‘‘Go back to 
Missouri with your night rides and man hunting,’’ the grizzled 
leader said, ‘‘We’re not border ruffians ; we’re free state men— 
I’m John Brown.’’ They then became friends in a common 
cause. Such was his introduction into Kansas life. 

As time passed, Wash Brown, on account of his common- 
sense way of looking at questions, soon became the leader 
among the farmers of his immediate neighborhood, and finally 
of the whole state. He opposed the codperative stores that 
have so nearly unanimously proved disastrous to farmers, and 
while the failure of such stores started against his advice may 
not have given him any satisfaction, it confirmed the soundness 
of his judgment. He was thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
all the farmers of Kansas needed to make them prosperous was 
to be able to fix the price of their own wheat, instead of allow- 
ing it to be fixed by Chicago brokers. He declared that the 
price of wheat should never be less than one dollar a bushel, and 
set about organizing the farmers of the state so as to command 
that price. He succeeded in combining all the farmers of the 
state in an agreement to store their wheat, amounting to 40,000,- 
000 bushels, in elevators, built by a large fund raised for the 
purpose, and keep it until they should get their price. 

Brown then went to Chicago to make terms with a broker firm 
to sell the wheat, and, like the man from Jericho, he fell among 
thieves ; but, unlike the Jericho robbers, the Chicago brokers 
did not succeed in stripping Brown and leaving him for dead, 
though they undoubtedly thought they had him skinned alive. 
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They agreed to sell the wheat at $1.25 per bushel on condition 
that Brown would deliver it without fail in July, which he agreed 
to do. In order to make them secure against possible loss, Brown 
turned over the warehouse receipts for 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat on which to raise money to pay the margins in case of loss. 

No: sooner had they consummated this contract than they set 
about to tie up cars at the time the wheat was to be delivered, 
and though Brown had arranged to have all the wheat moved 
from Kansas to Chicago within five days after giving orders, the 
brokers had no difficulty in coming to an understanding with 
the railroad magnate, called Gay Jeweled, by which cars were 
to be withheld until orders were received from the brokers. 
Acting on what they considered a certainty that the wheat could 
not be delivered, the pool of brokers that had been formed 
bought millions of bushels as high as $1.40 for July delivery, 
expecting to reap a big margin on Brown’s failure to deliver it. 

When the time had come for delivery, Brown gave orders to 
ship the wheat, but word came that no ears could be had for 
some time. He was amazed, for he had an understanding with 
the railroad managers. He took in the situation and, acting on 
the principle that a desperate case justifies desperate means, he 
took five trusty men, met the train on which Gay Jeweled was 
traveling and taking his private car off on an abandoned track 
four miles from the main road and ten miles from a house, they 
compelled him, under threat of death, to give orders for the 
shipment of wheat. About the time the Chicago brokers were 
delighted at the prospect of making a big margin on their 
wheat because of non-delivery, it began to pour in and bank- 
rupted the whole gang. 

There is a love story intermingled, but as the object is to point 
out a remedy for an economic wrong, we have endeavored to 
sketch only the parts that bear on this which though working 
out in romance seems far from realization in practice. 





Are Men Gay Deceivers? By Mrs. Frank Leslie. 12mo, pp. 304. 
New York and Chicago: F. T. Neely. Paper, 50c; cloth, $1.25. 
When one picks up this book with its interrogative title and 

sees that Mrs. Leslie is the author he feels that the subject is 
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handled by one who ought to know something about it. It is 
soon discovered, however, that the book is made up of thirty- 
two chapters, and that the chapter from which the title is taken 
makes but eight pages. Contrary to the reader’s preconceived 
opinion, Mrs. Leslie does not charge men with being gay 
deceivers, but claims that woman deceives herself and that man 
simply lets her. She declares, ‘‘the trouble is, few men have 
enough tact to be really deceitful,’’ though why it should be called 
a trouble is not clear. There isn’t any particular merit in the 
first chapter that we can discover, but some of those that follow 
abound in good, sensible advice well worded. Among the best 
might be mentioned: ‘‘To Reform a Man” ; ‘‘ Love and Mar- 
riage’? ; ‘‘What is Society?’’?; ‘‘Woman’s Position” ; ‘‘Un- 
happy Marriages”; ‘‘What is a Lady?”’; “Concerning Quar- 
rels,’’ and ‘*‘ Why do we Give Gifts? ”’ 





The True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles Sumner. The well- 
known Boston publishers, Lee & Shepard, who publish 
Charles Sumner’s complete works, have reprinted his great 
oration, The True Grandeur of Nations, in a neat little volume. 


Sumner hated war with all the intensity of his strong nature 
and this oration has done much toward directing public attention 
to the horrible character and uselessness of war, with its innu- 
merable evils and its lack of compensating advantages. While 
the public mind is still blinded with the inherited prejudice of 
ages as to the importance and honorable character of war, and 
is animated with the fallacy that armies and navies are neces- 
sary to a nation’s safety and welfare, the American people 
especially are learning to look upon war with feelings of horror, 
and to regard it as utterly inconsistent with the theory and 
practice of the principles of Christianity. 

Sumner chose a suitable day on which to deliver his arraign- 
ment of the war monster—the Fourth of July—a day when 
every American mind and heart should be open to receive 
lessons touching true national greatness. Though nearly fifty 
years have passed since the oration was delivered, its eloquent 
truths are just as fitting, as interesting, and as important as 
when they fell from the speaker’s lips—July 4th, 1845. And 
this pretty little volume that brings the oration once more in a 
convenient form before the reading public will no doubt have a 
much larger sale than any previous edition. 





